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one ia the church; aud, therefore, without a mhoment’s 
hesitation, I jumped at the prelate’s offer, and submitted 
myself to his directions for my future guidance. 

“« The difficulties in my way were few. I had gtadu- 
ated at Cambridge—I was to be furnished with a title, 
and my own bishop was to ordain me; and that cere- 
mony was very shortly to be followed by another, which 
was to unite me to the object of my aifections, so soon 
as any piece of preferment fell vacant, which might give 
me a home to take her to; for, up to the moment of the 
relinquishment of my secular pursuits, I occupied cham- 
bers on the third floor of Hare Court, in the Temple, ‘a 
shady, blest retreat,’ not well calculated for the residence 
of one so good, so amiable, and tenderly reared as Sarah 
Grimsthorpe, who was then the very picture of our dear 
Harriet !” 

I wished, devoutly, my excellent friend had not given 
me the last piece of information, Nothing is so ter- 
rible as to see a woman bending in age, unwieldy in 
person, and coarse in features, walking with a daughter, 
fair, slim, sylph-like and symmetrical, but who bears just 
sufficient resensblance to her Gorgon-like parent to con- 
vince one that when she comes to her age she will be 
her very counterpart. Mrs, Wells was, for her standing 
in life, a very respectable looking lady, but to live for 
twenty, or five-and-twenty years, watching the progress 
of my pretty Harriet, till at last she should reach the 
maternal standard of age and size, seemed to me a dread- 
ful anticipation. However, I believe I was wrong,— 
constant, habitual association deprives these evils of their 
importance ;—youth goes, and age comes so gradually 
and imperceptibly, that the change, so visible to other 
eyes, is not made evident to those who suffer it; else 
why should Mr. Wells himself have proposed that very 
day that his wife and daughter should have two dresses 
made of the same material and in the same fashion ? 
However, I listened to his adventures with attention, 
hoping to reap some instruction in the end. 


“« Well,” continued he, “ having completed my meta- 
morphosis, and become a deacon and a curate, I com- 
menced doing duty. I confess I was a good deal alarmed 
at the sound of my. own voice in reading; but when | 
came to preach, the recollection that there was no coun- 
sel on the other side to reply, put me somewhat at my 
ease—my good patron having lent me a sermon for the 
occasion, which turned out very effective, as I was told, 
although the omission of several pages in the middle of 
it, which I had unfortunately left at home by accident, 
rendered it not quite so connected as it might have been 
if I had had it all: the mishap, however, had the effect 
of shortening it, which perhaps contributed to please the 
parishioners, some of whom, as it were, “ slept, or seem- 
ed to sleep,” not much admiring the practice of parsons 
who treat their texts as Dido did the hide, and lengthen 
them out until they encumpass a very Byrsa of time. 

“ With all decent speed,” continued Wells, “ my pa- 
tron ordained me priest, and never shall I forget the kind 
manner in which he addressed me upon the evening after 
my admission to that rank. ‘Mr. Wells,’ said he, ‘you 
are now placed—it now becomes your own affair to push 
yourself. I have given you my pledge that the first 
piece of preferment which falls in my gift shall be yours ; 
but mark me—I hav@gobserved in your character some- 
thing like carelessness of your own interests—a dilato- 
riness,—a procrastination ; recollect, that much of your 
success will depend upen your own activity. Very olten 
vaciincies ofcur in livings of which I do not hear for 
several days; other people are on the alert; and even 
before I have been made aware that I had the power to 
bestow the preferment, I have received applications from 
high quarters, which must be attended to, unless I have 
actually given away the benefice; therefore, be vigilant 
~—keep your eyes about you, and the moment you hea: 
of aliving dropping, start off directly to me; for I do 
assure you, seeing how much attached you and my niece 
are to each other, [-am most anxious to put you in a 
sithation to marry, although I entirely agree with hei 


until you have a home of your own, and are, in fact, 
established.” 

“JT need not add,” said Wells, “that I not only pro- 
mised punctual obedience to his lordship’s instructions, 
but that I rigidly practised the course he recommended. 
I made a constant round of visits of enquiry after the 
health of all the most ancient incumbents in the diocese, 
and found, to my infinite dissatisfaction, that they were 
all uncommonly well; and this salubrious state of things 
continued for several months, during which period I was 
placed in the extremely unpleasant position of what is 
called ¢ waiting for dead men’s shoes.’ At last my sus- 
pense ended: one day in January—sharp frost— an 
eager and a nipping air—I was on horseback, crossing 
Glanberry Hill—I heard the toll of a church bell, when 
casting my eye—as a fisherman would his bait, without 
the hope of a bite—into the valley below, there I saw— 
what—what do you think ?” 

“IT cannot guess,” said I, 

“A funeral, wending its way out of Glanberry par- 
sonage towards the church door; the effect of the black 
procession upon the white snow was most remarkable. 
Glanberry was worth £800 a-year, and in the bishop’s 
gift. In an instant, all his lordship’s allegations against 
my activity and watchfulness flashed upon my mind— 
three weeks had elapsed since I had visited that neigh- 
bourhood, and then, ‘ ‘The rector was quite well.’ Still 
I did not know how to excuse myself to my patron for 
my palpable remissness, nor calculate the mischief the 
delay might have occasioned. 

“In order to ascertain the precise date of the event 
upon which so much depended, I pulled up at the cor- 
ner of the deep-rutted lane which leads down to Glan- 
berry village, and which looked, at the moment, like the 
top of a twelfth-cake considerably mangled about the 
sugar, and hailed one of the clods of the village. 

“ ¢T say,’ cried I, * how long is it since Mr. Simpkin- 
son died 

‘“« Last Monday, sir,’ said the man. 

« ¢ He wasn’t iil long?’ asked I. 

«Only three days, sir,’ said the man. ‘That's just 
it, sir—we are here to-day, and gone to-morrow.’ 

“¢ Thank you, my friend,’ said I, resolving, at all 

events, for once, however much I admired and admitted 
the pith of his remark upon the uncertainty of life, to 
reverse the principle in my own case. I muttered it to 
myself, ‘I shall be gone to-day, and here to-morrow,’ 
and putting spurs to my nag, hurried home to my in- 
tended mother-in-law’s; and, without further delay, took 
a post-chaise to the first inn on the high road, and 
thence per Comet transported myself to London, where 
my right reverend patron had established himself, in or- 
der to attend his parliamentary duties. 
“T need not,” said Wells, “detain you with an ac- 
count of the kind reception I met with. The bishop 
took me cordially by the hand, expressed not only his 
great delight at the vacancy, and the opportunity it af- 
forded him of securing my happiness with Sarah—ap- 
proving, too, in strong terms, of my activity and vigi- 
lance in having got the start of any other applicant. He 
pressed my hand aguin at parting, and wrote an extreme- 
ly warm note, of which [ was the bearer, to Mrs. Grims- 
thorpe, introducing me formally as the rector of Glan- 
berry. 

« When I left his lordship’s house,” continued my 
notable companion, “I felt very differently from what I 
did when FE arrived. I was conscious of a responsibility 
which had never belonged to me before—I had the cure 
of souls—I felt the importance of my ministerial cha- 
racter, and resolved, now that I had really and positively 
assumed it, to act up to the expectations which I fancied 
my patron had formed. 


with a smile and a shake of the hand by the old lady, 
and a squeeze of the hand and something more agreea- 
ble by the young one. The day of happiness had dawn- 
ed, and the next morning I was to proceed to Glanberry 
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the subject of taking possession, having previously bound 


perfectly safe till I was actually inducted. 


of the country was very agreeable. 


beneath their shade, and bright a 


twenty years, and came into poss 
similar contingency. 


the object of my visit. 


walk, fearful lest the ‘ very 


family. 


as I was in the zeal of my new calling, I saw in my way 


using language which, however venial I might have 
thought it when I occupied other stations, convinced me 
that the strictest attention had not been paid to the mo- 
rals of the population. ¢ This,’ said [ to myself, «I will 
soon set to rights; and Sarah is so good and so devoted 
to works of charity and beneticence, that she will be a 
fitting helpmate in my labours.’ 
saw, scarce worth enumerating now, which cried aloud 
fur correction; and drawing good from evil, I felt rather 
gratified than otherwise, that something was left me to 
do, in order to raise myself in the estimation of the well- 
disposed portion of the inhabitants of Glanberry. 

“ When I reached the rectory, I rang the bell—it 
sounded mournfully. How often had the late incum- 
bent rang that bell, which, for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, had announced to his watchful wife and children 
his return to his peaceful fireside. ‘ How transient,’ 
thought I, ‘is every thing of this world—the house in 
which he delighted — the grounds which he improved— 


Many other things I 


the trees he plaunted—are now mine; and that study, 

through the windows of which the cheerful fire was wont 

to gleam at this time of the year, beside which he sat, 

and before which his favourite spanicl lay and slumber- 

lits care—all his par- 

! it be with me, who 
‘ 


ed—that, too, devolves on me—all 
tiality were vain—and yet—so wil 
mae 


am now so anxiously ubout to take possession OF it.’ 

« A servant, in the deepest mourning, opened the gate. 
I asked, in a tone, and with an expression of counte- 
nance unassumed and natural, while such thoughts were 
in my mind, ‘If his mistress were at home !’ The man 





“T hastened to my mother-inelaw’s, and was rewarded | 


answered, ‘ Yes;’ and as T followed Lim round the gravel 
sweep to the door of the house, t « uld scarcely refrain 
from a tear, that the hour was come when the quiet of 


an amiable family must be disturbed, and they cast upon 
the world, to seek another habitation and a home. 


“The man ushered me t the drawing-room, where 








I found the amiable daughters of the late iIncumbent— 
their mother was yet absent; this, somehow, I did not 
l rezret, and J even felt a hope that she 1 t not present 

herself: inasmuch vhat i 


jbe told to the younger ladics with less paintul ellect, 


Mrs. Grimsthorpe and Sarah to the most inviolable se- 
cresy, inasmuch as, after what the bishop had told me of 
occasional applications from ministers, I felt that the 
thing, however near my lip the cup might be, was not 


“To Sarah, the prospect of a residence in that part 
Glanberry parson- 
age was beautifully situated—in the valley, it is true, 
but sheltered in a tuft of tall and noble trees—a clear 
trout-streain circumundulated the grounds, black as ink 
s silver in the sunshine 
—the place, too, might be improved—and so on,—but it 
was all we wished for, all we wanted; and however 
much my happiness was alloyed by the reflection that a 
human being had died to make way for me, I could not 
heip remembering that he had held the living five-and- 
ession of it under a 


«“ No sooner had we breakfasted,” continued Wells, 
“for with such credentials as the bishop's presentation 
I was held presentable at the déjeriner of the dowager, 
I mounted my horse and rode off to Glanberry, resolving 
to take no servant with me, nor give any indication of 
Instead of mounting the hill, I 
kept along the lower left-hand road, and when I ap- 
proached the boundaries of my parish, I pulled-up into a 
stones should prate of my 
whereabout ;’ and having as quietly and unostentatious- 
ly as possible reached the second-rate inn, I delivered 
my nag to the ostler, and, telling him I should not be 
long gone, set forward upon what, however advantageous 
to me the results, I could not but feel to be a delicate 
and disagreeable conversation with the late incumbent's 


“ I approached the rectory ; but, I must confess, strong 


thither many moving sights,—girls of tender years, evi- 
dently without control, and boys, still yet their juniors, 
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than it would be likely to produce upon their surviving 
parent. Upon hearing my name announced, the eldest 
of the group arose, and motioned me to take a seat; ¢ | 
said that the object of my visit was to say a few words 
to Mrs. Simpkinson, whom I had understood to be at 


, 


home, but—— 

«“ ¢Mamma is at home,’ said Miss Simpkinson, ¢ and 
will be here in a few minutes—pray be seated,’ 

«“T sat down, and cast my eyes round the drawing- 
room, which Jooked extremely comfortable, and com- 
manded an exceedingly view of the grounds, 
which were very tastefully disposed in the valley; while 
the side of the hill whence I had viewed the funeral, 
well studded with tail firs, aflorded an evergreen back- 
ground to the clumps and clusters of laurels, laurustinas, 
and other immutable plants which lawn. 

« ¢T assure you,’ I, ‘that it is with no small de- 
gree of pain [ pay Glanberry this visit; Iam quite aware 
that, from long habit, it must become a favourite 
residence with you all, and nothing is more disagreeable 
than displacing a family, to whose taste 
much indebted for iinprovement and comfort.’ 

« «Tt will, indeed,’ said Miss Simpkinson, ‘ be a dread- 
ful sacrifice when we are forced to give it up; my two 
and | hither when I was 


pretty 


raced the 


said 
h ive 


a house is so 


sisters were born here, caine 
but two years old.’ 

«+ When,’ said I, tenderly, 
mother think of leaving this——’ 

“ « We propose,’ said the young 
don in about ten days.’ 

«“<«T trust,’ said I, ‘that your mother will not think of 
away on account—let her suit her own 
convenience, and take her own time. I need not explain 
further the nature of my visit—the more lightly such 
details are touched upon, the better for all our sakes; if 
I get in by Lady-day I shall be quite slied, because I 
see, by the state of this room, it must be new papered.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Miss ‘it rather 
faded,’ 
‘And I think,’ said I, secing 
ibject, «I 
throw out a bay-window; | 
reg! cutting through the wall, and making 
le it vors into the dining-r 
iin one end of the house to the other.’ 
“ht of doting that,’ said the second 
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reflections are now 
alterations, to add 
conservatory to the suite, which I think will have a good 
effect; will you allow me just to measure a little? Say- 
ing which, [ rose from my chair, and paced across the 


of nou DES 


room. 

« ¢ Pray, sir,’ sai iss Sim] 
with her } ask, did ] 
cate to you his intentions !’ 

«¢ No,’ said I, » never were personally acquainted ; 
but of course none of these alterations will be becun till 
¢ premises,’ 


afier whispering 
communi- 
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you have quitted tl 
* Finally,’ sai . Sinpkinson, 
ing to London for six weeks.’ 

“«« Why,’ said I, blending a little of th orial 
with the pathetic and sy — c, ‘after you once leave 
house, ] think I mu be Muir pe Hed to take 
‘cause it will reat object to me 
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moving rere a nice “ smetth gravel-walk, looking as 
plump as partridges, as loving as doves, and much bet- 
ter than I could possibly have expected. 

“Our meeting was of a wery curious nature; I was 
considerably embarrassed ; I did not personally know my 
fat friend, but his eldest daughter, opening the glass door 
which led to the garden, admitted the two personages, to 
whom she presented me, as her Pa and Ma. 
said my clerical friend, unshovelling his head, 
‘Tam glad to see you.’ 

« «You are very kind, sir,’ said J, «I have only just 
called to take a look over the premises.’ 

«+ Yes, papa,’ said Miss Simpkinson, who seemed ra- 
ther angry, and sufficiently versed in church matters to 
see that there must be some mistake, ‘the gentleman 
says the bishop has presented him to this living.’ 

« «Tndeed,’ said papa, ‘as how, sir : 

« ¢ Why, sir, briefly thus,’ said I, ¢ upon the death of 
our lamented friend, the late incumbent, I applied for 
the preferment, and obtained it.’ 

“Upon the death of the late incumbent, sir!’ said 
my friend; ‘why you could scarcely have been born 
when the late incumbent died—it is more than four-and- 
twenty years since.’ 

«“ «Dear me, sir,’ said I, ‘then I must be either mad 
or dreaming ; I made the application to the bishop only 
the day before yesterday, and the day before that I be- 
came acquainted with the demise of the late rector.’ 

« At this announcement every body stared, and the 
lady of the house, with a prudence worthy of the high- 
est praise, stuck the poker into the fire. 

« * Demise, sir!’ said Simpkinson, ‘ why, do I look 
like a dead man? Here Iam, alive and well—I cannot 
say merty—for the dress in which you see my family 
will sufficiently announce that we have experienced a 
sad and heavy loss.’ 

« « What, sir!’ exclaimed I, not knowing exactly how 
to fashion my words, ‘wasn’t you buried last Tuesday ! 

« «Not I,’ replied the incumbent, for such he proved 
to be; ‘my poor brother George, who had been staying 
here for some time, died last week, and was interred in 
our church on the day you mention; but for me : 

« « Well,’ exclaimed Miss Simpkinson, who seemed de- 
lighted with the result, «I thought there must be some 
mistake.’ 

«* Upon my word,’ 
upon your kindness and indulgence to forgive me; the 
mistake certainly was mine; the similarity of the name 
and the profession I believe’-—here I received a nod of 
assent—‘ caused the contretemps, and I have only to 
apologise for what must appear a most impertinent in- 
trusion upon you at this moment. I hope, sir,’ continued 
{, proff-ring my hand to the worthy rector, ‘you will 
pardon me, and that our very curious introduction to 
each other may lead to a future acquaintance ; ; you may 
rest assured that I should be the last man in the world 
to rejoice in your death.’ 

“Hal said the third daughter, who before had said 
nothing, and seemed now determined to fire off an old 
joke, ‘it is pa’s living you would rejoice in.’ 

“TI affected not to understand the quibble of the pert 
thing, who, I cou'd see, was the pet of the family, and 
fancied herself a beauty; and having bowed low to all 
the party, tripped over the carpet, stumbled down the 
steps, and left the house in search of my horse, whose 
stall iu possession was worth infinitely more than my 
rectory tu prospectu, 

“That,” said Wells, “was my first great failure; 
! 
-; lid not come to it till the death of her excellent mother; 
r sut we contrived to get on, and although we had nothing 


however, time and patence conquered all obst icles, and 
superfluous, yet we lived as people in our state of life 


“6 Sir,’ 








married Sarah upon an income net much execeding 
what you state yours to be—and as for her fortune, she 


should.’ 

I was very well pleased to hear this adventure of my 
respectable father-in-law, and it was told with all the 
advantages of point and manner, which very much re- 
tninded me of my friend Daly ; but I did not quite relish 
the climax. By way of inference from the story, he 
told me of his skill in making the most of a little, and 
in the art of doing as well upon a small income, as an- 
other man could upon a large one; but these were not 
agreeable indications to a lover who had less than four 





hundred a-year, and who stood pledged to marry a charm- 


said I, «I can only throw myself 





sling young lady with nothing at all, which seemed, from 
all I could collect, to be the real state of the case, 

Wells, however, whose volubility when once « off” 
was uncheckable, and who appeared to me, upon this 
particular morning, resolved to talk me out of the main 
object of my interview, which was really to ascertain 
how I was safely and consistently to fulfil my engage. 
ment with him and his daughter, would not let me Pause 
here; nor could I get quit of him till he had explained 
to me how the bishop rallied him upon his blunder, and 
how he got a living in Norfolk, where his sporting pro 
pensities were fully gratified, and whence his excursions 
to Newmarket produced that gentle remonstrance from 
another prelate, of which he*had just given me the de. 
scription. “The acquisition of this preferment,” said 
he, “accelerated my happiness. Never shall I forget 
the strange embarrassments of our wedding-day, or ra- 
ther evening! Sarah, as she still has, had then, a great 
dislike to show or affectation, and we determined, when 
the happy hour was fixed, to take it quietly, and resoly- 
ed, as we were to start for Norfolk, to have no favours, 
no ringings, no noises, no dejetiners, nor any thing of the 
kind; but to take our dinner domestically with my mo- 
ther-in-law, and start in the evening with no servant but 
Sarah’s maid, and to sleep at Chelmsford—at the Black 
Boy, a remarkably good inn in those days—did not send 
down for rooms—afraid of being found out, and didn’t 
like being laughed at. Wedding over—Sarah and I one 
—we fullfilled all our intentions, were kissed and blessed 
by the amiable Mrs. Grimsthorpe, and by seven o'clock 
packed in our post-chaise—away we went—post-boy in 
the dark, both as to the night and as to the matrimonial 
part of our expedition—changed at Romford, and reach- 
ed the wished-for inn at a quarter after ten. Waiters, 
chambermaids, ostlers, and landlord in a moment were 
at the carriage-door. Down went the steps—up came 
mine host. 

“« « Very sorry, sir,’ said he, ‘we have no accommo- 
dation to-night; not a room disengaged, sir. The third 
division of the 71st regiment marched in this afternoon; 
and neither here nor at the Head (Saracen’s) is there a 
bed unoccupied. Great regret, sir—wish you had writ- 
ten, sir, and 

«“ Poor Sarah was a good deal tired—what with the 
journey, and the excitement, and one thing and another. 
However, what could be done? Nothing remained but 
going on to Witham. Blue Posts—capital house—de- 
cided in a moment—ordered horses—took four to accele- 
rate our movements. First and second turn out, down 
the yard—up they come—poke them in—boys mount— 
crack go the whips, and away go we. I confess it was 
very provoking; but there was no help for it.” 

«“ Well,” said I, “ you reached Witham.” 

“ Just at midnight,” said Wells. “ Lights in the win- 
dows, and groups at the door;—all up. Well, things 
looked better, and Sally was preparing for a spring from 
the carriage, when the waiter, with extended arms, 
meant rather to repel than welcome us, sang the second 
part of the Chelmsford tune, by informing us that we 
couldn’t have a bed in Witham, as the second division 
of the 71st Foot had marched in that afternoon, and 
oceupied every available apartment. 

«“'This was enough to try the patience of Job. I 
swore, and Sarah cried; but all in vain. We had, as 
in the former case, no resource but proceeding to Col- 
chester, where the more extensive means of accommo- 
dation gave us hopes that, even at the late hour at which 
we should reach it, we might find shelter; and, aeccord- 
ingly, two elderly post-boys were aroused from their 
slumbers, and mounted upon jaded horses, which, how- 
ever, by dint of flogging, arrived in front of the Cups, 
in Colchester, at about half past'one, where, to our great 
delight, we found every thing remarkably lively and gay. 

« «Can we have rooms?’ said I, in a ton@ of anxiety 
not to be described. 

« «Yes, sir; sitting-room and bed-room directly,’ said 
the waiter. ‘ Beg to apologise, sir, for the sitting-room— 
down stairs; but the frst division of the 71st regiment 
marched in here this afternoon, and the officers are giv- 
ing a dinner to the mayor and several members of the 
corporation, sir.’ 

«“«QOh,’ said I, ‘never mind the mayor and corpora- 
tion: show us to our rooms; for we are tired to death.’ 

«“ «This way, sir,’ said the man, who was speedily 





joined by a char:bermaid ; and together they ushered us 
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into a parlour on the left hand of the gateway, in which 
parlour stage-coach passengers were fed in the daytime. 

« ¢ Which do you like, ma’am,’ said the maid to Sarah, 
‘the feather bed a-top or the mattress ? 

«The question, under the circumstances, caused con- 
siderable confusion on the part of my dear bride, who 
evaded a direct answer by desiring to be shown to her 
apartment ; while her maid, who had rushed inconti- 
nently to the kitchen fire to warm her feet, was sum- 
moned to assist her mistress, 

«] took advantage of their temporary absence to for- 
tify nature with a glass of egg wine, which I found agree 
so well with my constitution, that I ordered a second, at 
the same time telling theewaiter to desire the chamber- 
maid to send my wife’s maid down to me. This instruc- 
tion was obeyed; and I desired Mrs. Harvey“to ask her 
mistress whether she would allow me to send her any 
thing to cheer her up after her worrying journey, or 
whether she was coming down again. But I got very 
little consolation from the maid, who gave me to under- 
stand that her lady was in the greatest agitation, and 
that she really did not know what to do. 

« «What is the matter?’ said I. 

« «Matter, sir!’ replied the maid; ‘matter enough, I 
think! Where do you think your sleeping room is 

« «How should I know ?’ said I. 

« « Why, sir, if you’ll believe me,’ said the maid, ¢ you 
have to go into the mess-room, as they call it—and a 
nice mess it is in—among all the soldier officers, and 
mayors, and corporationers, and turn to your right hand, 
right afore ’em all. It’s the only room unoccupied—or, 
at least, as was unoccupied ; and there’s my poor mis- 
tress, tucked up, and trembling like a haspen leaf, with 
nothing but a half-inch plank between her and the first 
division of his majesty’s 71st !’ 

«¢The deuce she is!’ said I. ‘What a state for a 
bride! There’s not a moment to be lost ;—I’m off. Poor 
Sarah exposed to the conversation, at least, of these 
roysterous, boisterous convivialists !’ 

« «When J came down,’ said the maid, ‘one of ’em 
was dancing on the table, and twelve or thirteen singing 
the College Hornpipe; and I’m sure it’s near three 
o’clock in the morning.’ 

“ ¢ Broiled bones for thirteen, and two more pecks of 
oysters,’ cried a waiter in the passage. ‘Three bowls of 
punch, and eight brandy-grogs, cold, without.’ 

“In a frenzy I seized the candlestick; and, marshaled 
by my Thais, ascended the staircase, and having, under 
her direction, pushed open a door, found myself, sure 
enough, in the midst of a galaxy of heroes, military and 
civil, who were good enough to receive me ‘ with al! the 
honours,’ and a shout which continued till I had made 
good my landing in our apartment, the door of which | 
locked and bolted; and having then, with great labour, 
dragged a chest of drawers, which happened to be in 
the room, against the portal, fell to soothing my poor 
Sarah, who lay shivering and shaking at the stormy 
hilarity of our gallant neighbours. 

“It may be easily imagined that we did not sleep 
much. More than once before they retreated, attempts 
were made to force an entrance to our room. At some 
periods we were treated with shouts of laughter, follow- 
ing loud toasts and louder songs; nor was it until near 
five o’clock that the corps dispersed, the whole party 
singing ‘God save the king,’ fortissimo. ‘To these suc- 
ceeded people putting out lights and clearing away, who 
continued their avocation for another hour at least, so 
that our start in matrimonial life was any thing but pro- 
pitious ; however, I tell you this as a warning; and 
when you carry off Harriet, take special care to enquire 
whether any of his majesty’s troops are moving on the 
same line of march.” 

It was impossible not to be amused by the manner in 
which the reverend gentleman related the story, which 
was infinitely more piquant in his version of it; but 
still it ended with an allusion to a subject of which he 
now never lost sight—{f mean my marriage with his 
daughter, to which he incessantly referred, as I thought 
in order to stamp indelibly the absolute certainty of its 

Occurrence upon my mind, taking my silence as an ad- 
mission and acquiescence, before he caine to that par- 
ticular discussion, the issue of which appeared to me 
likely to influence the result very seriously. 

He had searcely finished this tale of misadventures 





nied by my friends the Woodbridges. ‘This was a new 
embarrassment and a fresh entanglement; I should no 
doubt be presented to my old acquaintances in my new 


my proposal and the seriousness of its acceptance would 
be procured. However, the conversation which I so 
much desired could not be very long delayed, and as | 
thought it was best to put a good face upon the matter, 
[ joined the new arrivals with an air of gaiety, which I 
must say Mrs. Woodbridge seemed fully to appreciate 
and duly to sympathise with. I felt extremely awkward 
when I offered my arm to Harriet, and rather more so 
when she accepted it; but I was quite overcome when, 
with a malicious activity, the rest of the party contrived 
to separate, and leave her and me at the identical turn 
in the walk where the night before we had stopped to 
look at the moon ! 


—>— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


The sequel to this, pleasing adventure is, perhaps, 
equally worthy of record, since it tends to exhibit the 
assurance and confidence of men under different circum- 
stances in life. 

Having been received, a3 I have already said, with 
“all the honours” at Portsmouth, and taken my leave, 
still perfectly maintaining my unconscious incognito, I 


and found myself located in the Rocket coach, in com- 
pany with a middle aged gentleman, whom I then thought 
old, but in whose countenance I saw some favourable 
indications “of a mind within;” and although, at that 
period, people of sense had not de-deville-d themselves 
with the solemn absurdities of phrenology, I fancied that, 


period of my life, I was not averse from (in hopes of | 
picking up information and knowledge),—some rational 
and agreeable conversation with my companion during 
our journey to London. 

The ice of English formality was upon this occasion, 
as usual, broken by the English absurdity of a trite re- 
mark upon the weather. “It is very wet to-day,” said 
by one man to another, while the rain is pattering down 
upon the roof of the carriage which contains them, and 
the bubbles in the puddles are hopping up like so many 


character, and thus more witnesses to the earnestness of 


trance, commenced by a gentleman, whe soon informed 
us that we were to have the pleasure of his company to 
complete the partie carrée of the Rocket. 

There is something extremely socializing in the com- 
munity of interests of a small party on a cold day before 
a good fire, and at a luncheon. We drank ale and port 
wine, and hot brandy and water—oflered each other 
snufl—cracked jokes, and began, as the warmth of the 
room thawed us, to feel ourselves sufficiently at home and 
comfortable to regret the call of the “ Faulkner” of his 
day, couched in the emphatic words, “ Now, gentlemen, 
if you please,” which was to remove us froth the magic 
semi-circle formed round the hearth ef mine host of the 
Crown. 

We re-entered the coach, evidently pleased with each 
other, and in as diflerent a humour from that in which 
we were, when we got out of it, as can be well conceived ; 
I felt quite at my ease, and had no seruple in relating my 
adventure of the preceding day, which appeared to my 
companions nearly as inexplicable as it then was to my- 





self. 

“1,” said Mr. Dillington—so was our last acquaint- 
ance named-—« I, too, have been engaged in an adven- 
ture; but mine is a more straight-forward, matter-of-fact 
affair—to me of the most agreeable nature, I admit. I 
came into this neighbourhood only the day before yester- 














fairy water-sprites is, as everybody acknowledges, both 
superfluous and absurd; but it leads to other things, and 
the assenting “very” to the obvious remark, sows the| 
seeds of future conversation. So it happened then, and | 
in less than half the distance to Horndean, I had received 
from my companion the information that he was an army 
surgeon, who had come home on leave of absence from 
Jamaica, on account of ill-health ; but that, although he 
had been sufficiently unwell to justify the permission he 
had obtained, his main object in coming to England was 
to make arrangements for carying out his wife upon his 
return to the West Indies; her situation in this country, 
alone, and as it were widowed, she having represented 
to him to be beyond measure irksome and distressing. 

He accounted to me for not having taken her with him 
in the first instance—for he spoke of her in terms of 
such devotion and affection, that I could not help asking 
him why she had not been the companion of his voyage ; 
by describing her health to have been extremely delicate, 
and by the fact that he had exchanged from the regiment 





to which he then belonged, and which had returned 
home before the period at which we were speaking; so 
that by the exchange—which was a favourable one to | 
him—his plans had been considerably altered, and his | 
probable residence in the colonies very much protracted. 
I liked him extremely, and was almost vexcd when, at 
Liphook, a rather pertish, forward-looking young man, 
about my own age at that time—stepped into the coach, 
and disturbed our ¢éte-d-téte. Upon the accession heed 
third member, we relapsed into silence; and, except upon | 


tween Milford and Godalming, little occurred worthy of} 
notice, till we reached the Crown at Guildford, where we | 
found the cold round of beef, the hot leg of mutton 1} 


the pickles and potatoes, ready for consumpiion; the 





before the ladies made their reappearance, accompa- 
3 


work of devastation having been, previous to our en- 


day, meaning to remain here some time, but the magical 


| influence of a pair of the brightest eyes I ever beheld has 
quitted the Crown—not under a salute, for the pretty | upset all my projects, and carries me to London, in spite 
bar-maid was well watched—but with every mark and/ of all the pressing entreaties of my hospitable friends in 
demonstration of untired ceremony and unabated civility, | 


Surrey.” 

« Yes,” said I, “such things are irresistible. I con- 
clude by your outline, that yours is a love-at-first-sight 
case.” 

“TT flatter myself,” said Dillington, who was extremely 
well qualified for a lady-killer, « I flatter myself that it is 


so, on both sides. All I know is, that I am speeding my 


without being either as civil as Spurzheim, or as bitter} way to town, to meet my adorable Dulcinea at the piazza 
as Gall, I might calculate upon enjoying what, at that| door of Covent Garden playhouse, where I am to have 


the happiness—at her own suggestion—of accompany- 
ing her to witness the performance of the play, ‘blest 
as the immortal gods,’ fondly sitting by her side, to 


‘ Hear and see her all the while, 
Softly speak, and gently smile.’ ” 


“Rather an easy conquest,” said the army surgeon ; 
“is it to be a téte-d-téte 2” 

“T rather think not,” said Dillington; “I think she 
talked of some elderly body, in the shape of an aunt, who 
was to accompany her, and play propriety ; however, I 
fancied that, by way of a premier pas, | had succeeded 
capitally. She positively refused to tell me where she 
lived, and, I think, has made the assignation rather to 
try the extent of my earnestness and anxiety about her, 
before she reposes a more extensive confidence in me.” 

«“ May I ask,” said I, “is she maid, wife, or widow 

“[Tdid not trouble her with any questions on that 
point,” said Dillington: “ she wore a wedding-ring, which 
she flourished before me two or three times during our 
journey together, while drawing the whitest of hands 
over the brightest of eyes. I had not more than an hour 
and three-quarters to make my play ; I got into the coach 
this side Petersfield, and was forced, ma/eré moi, to stop 
at Godalming to fulfil the engagement, which was tu 
have lasted ten days; but which, although I lost her at 
the moment, has been curtailed of its fair proportions in 
order to regain my adorable ducoguiia ; and, to tell the 
truth, I think I lost little by that, for a robust, heaithy- 
looking female, ¢a nursing mother,’ with a baby and a 
boy of eight or nine years old, were crammed into the 
coach at Milford, booked all the way to London, so that 
all contidential conversation in the way of business must 
have ceased at that point. "This evening T shall see her 
again, and all will be well.” 

“Oh!” sighed my Op} 
man, with white whiskers and a short n 
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« Then, sir,’ said I, “I suppose you are actually on! pleasant party, we agreed, after we had passed Kingston, 
your road to the Barley Mow ?” to dine together at some coffee-house in London—a pro- 
“ Barley Mow!” said Mr. Lackington; “No; Tam on/ position to which Dillington most willingly acceded, 
my way to a village near town, in which my charming, | provided we dined early, and near the theatre. By this 
capricious devil of a widow lives; but whether she will|condition I ascertained that his intentions as to the fair 
be in a sunshiny humour or a cloudy one, is a matter of lady with the bright eyes remained unaltered ; and as 
great uncertainty.” | had no responsible authority over his morality, I sug- 
«* But [ conclude,” said Dillington, “you don’t allow | gested the Piazza coffve-house as the most suitable and 
yourself to weep and wail without some consolation ?” jconvenient scene of action—nothing could be better for 
“No,” said Lackington, “I had the pleasure of her |all parties, for the surgeon was to sleep at the Hummums, 
exclusive society at Eastbourn for a fortnight last au-|and Mr. Lackington at the Tavistock (corrupted by the 
tumn, when we were as happy as two turtle-doves, until | market-people into Cabbage-stalk) hotel ; and Dillington, 
something crossed her mind—and, I may say, her temper 'who was to be set down at the corner of Berkeley street, 
wrted off for London, leaving a short note| would, after dressing, proceed to the coffee-house, the 
behind her, telling me it was no use my following her,|door of which adjoined the door of the theatre, at which, 
for she had resolved utterly to cut my ac - iintance.” precisely at seven o'clock, in a hackney-coach, the lady, 
‘The unkindest cut of all,” said I. “And yet your or ladies, as the case might be, would arrive in fulfilment 
linzcring, longing love remains, and you are determined | of their appointment. 
to try your fortune at a reconciliation ?” I undertook to order dinner and secure a table—a pro- 
” said Lackington, heaving adeep-drawn jceeding which, in those times of taverns and theatricals, 
ied to come from the very bottom of his|was absolutely necessary ; and having done both in a 
heart, most judicious manner, | awaited the arrival of my new 
‘Upon my word, gentlemen,” said the army surgeon, acquaintance, who had agreed upon six punctually—Dil- 
| h ive been listening to your conversation, and I must |lington, of course, not caring for the shortne ss of the 
that the morals of my countrymen and country wo- | ltime allowed him to drink to his fair one’s health, nor 
men do not appear to have improved during my absence ‘hesitating a moment between the allurements of Venus 
from En assure yourselves that the pursuits in | and the attractions of Bacchus. 
which you seem both to be engaged, however exciting at} I thought while I was waiting for my company that I 
the moment, bring with them any thing but solid grati- | had been somewhat precipitate and incautious in select- 
fication—independently of thejr actual impropriety, they |ing so popular and populous a place as the Piazza for the 
generally for repentance and sorrow. ifte shibition of myself in company with three persons of 
a man fail in the object of his heart, he becomes misera- | whom, in fact, I knew nothing—of whom two, by their 
ble himself—if he sueceel, the chances are he makes |own confessions, were professed libertines, and the third 
ther more miserable still; rely upon it, that wrong|}might not be what he professed himself; however, in 
never and that no man is truly respectable |those days, I generally acted upon the impulse of the 
until and devotes bis cares, his anxiety, and|moment, and sought amusement without very particu- 
his attention to a gentle and confiding partner, whose | larly investigating the source whence it was derivable. 
virtues and merits soothe him in adversity, and give new | However, upon this particular day, I became, I scarcely 
brightness to prosperity.” know why, more scrupulous than usual. I saw the 
said Dillington, “ you are yourself a|coflee-room filling with persons of consequence and cha- 
racter, who, in those days, went to see plays and dine 
early in the neighbourhood of the playhouses; and feel- 
ing that it might be disadvantageous to incur the respon- 
sibility of the manners, conduct, and conversation of my 
new friends, I called a waiter, and enquired if we could 
have a private room to dine in, to which he civilly as- 
sented, and in less than ten minutes I found myself 
snugly established in the small dining-pariour which 
opens into the hall. 

Scarcely had the clock struck six when the trio ap- 
peared nearly together—Dillington, dressed evidently to 
the best advantage, and displaying unequivocal confidence 
in the tie of his neckeloth and the curl of his whiskers ; 
Lackington in the dishabille of desponding affection ; and 
the surgeon, who was married and settled, and whose 
lreart-catching days were over, in his morning costume, 
having only refreshed himself at his hotel. 

The luncheon at Guildford had considerably damped 
the anxiety for dinner, which, however, was put down 
and eaten, the wine passing somewhat rapidly in compli- 
ment to the expectant lover, who kept his eyes attentively 
on the dial of the clock, in order that he might be punc- 
tual to the moment; and Lackington exhibiting a good 
deal of feverish anxiety to tell us something, which mo- 
desty, or delicacy, or some doubt as to the prudence or 
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‘Lean easily conceive the delight of such a meeting,” 
said f+ In every man’s life there are a few moments 


of unqualified h ip pine ss—you, I suspect, are destined to 
enjoy such to-day.’ 

« Not to- said the surgeon, “for I have to pass 
through town to my cottage, and must report myself at 
the H ds I start ; but to-morrow by this 
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——— 
thing more than ordinary is necessary to produce ay 
effect, is sure, whether in clubs or coffee rooms, to be the 
mest fastidious and captious of the community, the most 
overbearing in his manners towards his inferiors—the 
most restless and irritable amongst his equals—the most 
cringing and subservient before his superiors. 

Poor Mr. Lackington had not an atom of swagger in 
his composition ; he therefore drank his sherry and cham- 
pagne, and his heart warmed, and his lips opened. 

“I am sure,” said he, “ that it must seem very strange 
in me to fancy that my affairs can interest three gentle. 
men whom I never saw till to-day ; but as we have acted 
hitherto upon the give and take principle of community 
in our prospects and pursuits, I think I ought to tell you, 
as a sequel to what I said on the journey, that I have 
received a letter from my Fanny ‘ 

« What,” said I, “your bewitching and bewitched 
widow ?” 

« Exactly so,” said Lackington ; “and if you really do 
care about the dénouement, you will be glad to hear that 
she is to be in town the day after to-morrow, and ex- 
presses a wish to see me, to be reconciled, and to cast 
into oblivion all that has passed between us of a disa- 
greeable character.” 

“T rejoice,” said I. 

“T echo your congratulation,” said Dillington. 

« And so do I,” said the surgeon, “ with this proviso 
—that you marry her. Recollect my advice in the early 
part of the day—the fact that she desires a reconciliation 
is a proof that she is really attached to you. Put an end 
to all these ungentle and unnecessary agitations of tem- 
per and feeling—make her your wife.” 

«“T would—indeed I would,” said Lackington, with 
something like tears in his eyes—* but I cannot.” 

«“ What is the nature of the impediment?” said the 
surgeon. 

« That,” said Lackington, “which you so earnestly 
recommend—matrimony !” 

«“ As how?” said I. 

«“T am married already,” said Lackington. 

“ Married, sir!’ said the surgeon ; “ married !—and 
yet—why this is worse and worse. That gentleman's 
libertinism” (pointing to Dillington) “shocked me, but 
he is a single man, and a4 

“IT wish with all my heart I had his excuse,” said 
Lackington, “but I have one for what may seem gross 
impropriety and immorality. I will explain—my story 
is short but really affecting.” 

Saying which, he “called wp a look” which he meant 
to be pathetic, but which, owing to the peculiar forma- 
tion of his features, and the particular cast of his coun- 
tenance, exceeded in comicality any thing I had ever 
seen, except Liston when melancholic. 

«Tt must be short,” said the triumphant Dillington, « if 
I am to hear it: I have but twenty-two minutes and three 
seconds left,” 

“It will not occupy half that time,” said Lackington; 
“and I should like to justify myself in Dr. Martingale’s 
eyes for what must appear extremely heartless conduct 
in roaming and roving, having a wife of my own.” 

«“T shall indeed be glad to listen,” said Dr. Martingale, 
such was our surgeon’s name; “ for I have very decided 
opinions upon the particular point of matrimonial obli- 
gations.” 

“ Well then,” said Lackington, “I will be as brief as 
possible, and you shall know all. WhenI was nineteen 


’ 








appeared to hinder him from imparting. At last, how-} years old, which is now ten years since, I did what a 
ever, after a few glasses of sherry, which Dillington de- | great many—indeed I may say most young men do at 
nounced for its resemblance to lamp oil, and one or two | that age—I fell in love, and with such a girl as nobody 
of champagne, which the same unquestionable authority | ever saw : her eyes rr 

proclaimed to be indubitably gooseberry, he resolved upon} Never mind her eyes,” said Dillington, “don’t stop 
communicativeness. particularise her points. I have but nineteen minutes 


Ss 
As far as the affected airs of Dillington about the wine and a half, and if you go into details I must run away.” 


and the cookery went, I cannot help saying (par pa-| « Well,” said Lackington, “ she was every thing a man 
renthése) that they gave me no very favourable opinion could desire in a wife; and, above all, she was kind to 
i cither his taste or character. ‘The swaggerer is inva- | _me, reciprocated my feelings, and, after some few weeks 
iably an impostor—the man who calls loudest for the | of feverish anxiety, I proposed, was accepted, but referred 
waiter, who treats him worst, and who finds more fault to her father, who, without hearing me out, ordered me 
than anybody else in the room, when the company is! out, and declared that his intentions for his daughter 
mixed, will alw ays turn out to be the man of all others were of a character wholly incompatible with my means 
the least entitled, either by rank or intelligence, to give. ,or situation, and desired that I never would mention the 
himself airs, People who are conscious of what is due ‘subject to her or himself again, or even make my appeat- 
to them never display irritability or impetuosity ; their) ance at his house any more. 
manners insure civility, their civility secures respect ; “The consequence of this rebuff was,” continued 
but the blockhead or the coxcomb, fully aware that some-! Lackington, “ as you may suppose, an increased affec- 
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tion on our parts, and a determination, cotite qui cotite, 
to elope. A scheme was planned, which would have 
heen most effectually carried into execution, if I had not, 
by some misfortune or other, pounced into the old gene- 
ral’s room by mistake for his daughter’s, who was wait- 
ing, bundle in hand, with her mind made up, and her 
maid beside her, all on tiptoe to bound down stairs to my 
post-chaise, which was in waiting. The consequence 
was, a discovery of the plot; a severe remonstrance to 
my father from the general ; and close confinement for 
six months to my gentle Adelgitha.” 

« Pass the wine,” said Dillington. “ A thousand par- 
dons. Waiter, get the bill, Pray go on.” 

« My father,” said Lackington, “ entering strongly 
into the general’s feelings, sent me abroad, where [ re- 
mained, pursuing my studies, for three years, which I 
admit I felt to be a terrible waste of time.” 

Hercin I tacitly agreed. 

« At last,” continued the unfortunate gentleman, “I 
returned home; and the first act of my life was to disco- 
ver whether my Adelgitha was unmarried. I succeeded 
in ascertaining that she was still Miss Rowbottom. I 
felt secure of success, now that, of course, all suspicion of 
my intentions would be lulled, and convinced, by her 
remaining single, that I was still dear to her. Of course, 
my enquiries about her were made with great caution and 
circumspection. I had learned enough—I sought no 
more ; but, proceeding to the neighbourhood of her fa- 
ther’s house, secn contrived to convey a note to her, 
couched in terms of unabated affection, and conjuring 
ker to let me know the state of her sentiments as regard- 
ed me. I received her answer: her feelings towards me 
were the same as they had been three years before, so 
were her cruel father’s. « Circumstances which had oc- 
curred,’ she-told me, ‘as I must naturally suppose, had 
rendered her life more unhappy, and her confinement 
more rigid ; still, if I held in the mind to rescue her from 
her thraldom, she was prepared to renew our plan now 
of three years’ standing.’ Her note ended by conjuring 
me to weigh well what I was undertaking, as a diminu- 
tion of my affection would break her heart. 

«Every thing was arranged; two notes more settled 
the business; and on the third night after my arrival in 
the neighbourhood, I lifted my gentle Adelgitha from 
the library window of her father’s house into my carriage. 
She was so agitated at our meeting, and at the excite- 
ment of the whole affair, that she could not stand, and I 
deposited her myself in the vehicle which was to convey 
us to happiness via Dover, whence we were to proceed 
to Boulogne to be married—a scheme proposed by me to 
ebviate the necessary delay for residence, in order to 
obtain a license; and as Adelgitha was out of her nonage, 
{ thought Gretna would be carrying the joke a little too 
far.” 

“ Despatch,” said Dillington, whose eye was as atten- 
tive to the dial as his ear to the dialogue. 

«I will,” said Lackington ; “but I know you'll laugh 
at me, although it is, indeed, no laughing matter. As 
we proceeded on our rapid journey towards the coast, I 
made ten thousand enquiries as to the sufferings my dear 
girl had undergone since my departure, and received 
every assurance of affection and kindness from the dear 
object of my heart; but in the midst of my anxieties and 
endearments, I every now and then heard a knocking 
against the bottom of the carriage, which, to a nervous 
man, sounded very like a growing failure in the vehicle ; 
but whenever I attempted to listen, my dear Adelgitha 
diverted my attention from the sound, by fresh professions 
of affection and esteem. 

“ «T searcely expected, dear Frederic,’ said she, ‘that 
you would have remained constant: I thought perhaps 
the news of the dreadful occurrence might have induced 
you to retract ; and that you might have considered it a 
perfect justification of your withdrawal.’ 

“What accident ’ said I. * Tell me, my beloved.’ 

“¢Don’t yeu know, Frederic ” said my affectionate 
companion. 

“*Indeed Ido not,’ said I; and at that moment I heard 
the same noise which had so frequently attracted my at- 
tention, and interrupted her for a moment by asking her 
if she did not hear the thumping, as I thought, on the 
perch of the carriage. 

“Oh, Frederic !’ sobbed the agitated girl, ‘that's it.’ 

“<It!’ said 1; «what, my angel? Do you really know 


«Don’t be alarmed, Frederic,’ said Adelgitha. ‘1 
wish you had known it before.’ 

« ¢ Known what?’ exclaimed I. 

«“« Known it, dearest,’ said she, crying afresh. 

«“ «What is the noise 7’ said I ; ‘and what has it to do 
with our destinies” 

«“«T feared it would have had a serious effect upon 
you,’ replied Miss Rowbottom ; ‘ but no! your mind and 
feelings soar above it.’ 

« <Tt!’ cried I impatiently ; ‘ what is it?—what does 
it mean ?—what is the noise ?’ 

“<6 Wy leg, Frederic,’ said Adelgitha, dropping her 
lovely face upon my shoulder, which I declare, upon my | 
word, gentlemen, was as wet through with her tears as 
if I had been caught in a shower of rain. 

“¢ Your leg, dearest!’ said I. 

«“« Yes; the result of that dreadful fall from my horse, 
of which you were, of course, aware,’ said Adelgitha. 
‘The torture of amputation was nothing, to the dread I 
felt lest it should alter your affection for me; but I thought 
I knew you better.’ 

“IT thought, gentlemen,” said Lackington, “I should 
have died. I thought perhaps she was joking, or trying 
the strength of my affections ; for I know what women 
will do in that way sometimes. However, as it was 
quite dark, and we were peculiarly situated, I ventured, 
with the greatest delicacy and decorum iinaginable, to as- 
certain the fact forthwith, and then, sure enough, my 
hand lighted upon a stumpy stick, of the Greenwich Hos- 
pital regulation cut, and which, whenever my bride elect 
had become at all animated or energetic, had bumped and 
knocked itself about against the bottom of the chaise. 

«“T would have given the world to have known of the 
accident, to which, up to that moment, I was a perfect 
stranger. I should have, I dare say, loved her the more 
for her misfortune; the loss of a limb in a man is no-| 
thing ; on the contrary, it constantly brings to our hearts| 
and minds the gratitude we owe to those who fight ou:| 
battles by sea and land; and even though Miss Rowbot-| 
tom might not have claimed my sympathy upon that 
score, I felt quite sure I should have overcome all the! 
foolish prejudices which a man has about the symmetry| 
of a sylph of seventeen, which she was when I last quit- 
ted her, in gratitude for her attachment to me. But the! 
surprise, the suddenness of the thing, gentlemen, to find, | 
instead of the beautiful tapering ancie and miniature foot| 
I had left, to find no foot, no ancle, no nothing, but a 
small black balustrade—I do declare I was completely 
taken aback.” 
We could scarcely contain our laughter at this recital, | 
which was delivered by our white-faced friend in the 
most plaintive tone of voice, and in the most melancholy 
manner. Dillington himself had not looked at the clock 
for three minutes, and the hand was on the quarter ; but 
the tale was “wondrous moving.” 

“ Well,” said I, « how did you proceed ?” 

«“ Why, sir,” said Lackington, “I withdrew my hand, 
of whose presence the leg I had indeed touched had not 
been conscious, and turned to my weeping companion 
for some explanation of the incident to which I was yet 
a stranger. Adelgitha gave a long description of the 
terrible accident which had produced the calamity with 
which I had just been made acquainted, and I felt deeply 
affected by the recital. However, gentlemen, you will| 
perhaps imagine my sensations, when she wound up the| 
history by telling me that what I had now diseovered 
was a trifle to what I should see in the morning. 

«“ What she meant,I could not, for the life of me, com- 
prehend; and I waited for daylight with the anxiety of a 
shipwrecked mariner, but without any of his hopes. 
“The excess of Adclgitha’s agitation had worn her 
out; and, some time after the conclusion of her narrative, 
she fell asleep, with her head upon my shoulder, with 
her hand elasped in mine. J could not sleep: I sat and 
watched the coming dawn; till, at length, the first ray of 
morning beamed through the glasses of the carriage. 1} 
won't attempt, gentlemen, to describe the dreadful ef-| 
fects whieh the accident had-acfually produced upon her | 
once beautiful countenance, nor the eflect those effects} 
produced upon me; nor will IT endeavour to disguise | 
my horror at the discovery. I give you my word that I 
thought [should have died. And here was the daylight| 
come; and I should have to hand her out of the wo ber] 











and into the packet; and [ should have to attend to her, 





what it is?’ 


and talk to her, and at last to marry her, and be her con-} 





stant companion for life. I could not refuse—I could 
not hurt her feelings, or practically acknowledge the re- 
vulsion produced in my own, by any exhibition of disin- 
clination to fulfil my promise and redeem my pledge. 

“The sun was quite up when she awoke; and open- 
ing—would [ could say her eyes !—for when one beamed 
upon me, I found the other was gone. It looked at me 
as much as to say, ‘ Well, what do you think of ¢his 2’ 
it did, upon my word, gentlemen; and I am afraid I 
could not conceal my agony of mind from Adelgitha her- 
self. She, however, appeared—as all women do—to 
bear the evil with resignation and good humour, appa- 
rently careless as to the effects it had produced on herself, 
and only valuing it with reference to those which it 
might be supposed to have upon me. I could not speak. 
What could I say? Could I tell her that 
well with one eye as she had done with two, or that a 
nose broken across the bridge was more lovely than a 
I could not say that; sol had re- 
course to the silent eloquence which is all-powerful in 
love, and caught her to my heart witha sensation of 
affection and compassion. ‘The moment I did so, | heard 
the infernal bumping at the bottom of the chaise again: 
it destroyed all the sentimentality in a moment.” 

« Push on,” said Dillington ; «I have but five minutes, 
and we have to pay the bill. Well, tell us what did you 
do ?” 

“ Persuaded her,” said Lackington, “to alicht at the 
next stage, and get some coflve, and take half an hour’s 
rest—a proposition to which she readily acceded; and 
we were ushered into a very comfortable room on the 
ground floor, selected by the considerate waiter on 
account of its more convenient position to a lady under 
Adelgitha’s particular circumstances. 

«“ When she had retired with her maid, and I was Ieft 
alone, I began to consider what was best to be done, I 





she looked as 


delicate aquiline ? 


knew enough of the generosity and disinterestedness of 
female hearts to believe that she would not think of 
holding me to my bargain, if I candidly confessed how I 
felt; but how could I explain the sensations which occu- 
pied me without wounding her almost to death? for what 
appeared very singular to me, and which I believe is not 


| singular at all, was, that from habit, (the accident had 


happened two years before,) and that happy reconcile- 
ment of our minds to what must be and is, she appeared 
to me, in spite of her lamentations, practically to consi- 
der herself very much the same as she was before the 
event happened; for when she entered the room into 
which we were shown at the inn, she stumped up to the 
looking-glass, and setting her curls in order, exclaimed, 
‘ How hideous this night traveling makes one look !’ 

“T stared,” continued Lackington, “but said nothing; 
and when she returned from her half-hour’s rest, I 
thought she fancied all my surprise was over, and that I 
saw her now just as she was when we parted. This 
mortified me: she seemed to allow me no credit for my 
efforts to be honourable; and I gave orders for ‘ horses 
on,’ resolved to impress upen her mind, curing the next 
ten miles, in as delicate a manwer as possible, the real 
state of my heart. 

«“ While we were waiting for the coming steeds, a 
traveling carriage and four drove up to the inn gate at a 
slapping pace. 
steps attracted my cye, when, in an instant, who should 
appear before us but General Rowbottom, and the Major 
his son—the father and brother of Mrs. Lackington elect. 

« «So, Adelgitha,’ said the General, stalking into the 
room, ‘ we have caught you.’ 

« Adelgitha made no reply; her surviving eye filled 
with tears, and she sank into her brother’s arms; and { 
felt I ean scarcely tell how. Jain afraid I rather rejoiced 
that we were overtaken. 

«“¢Kir. Lackington,’ said the general, turning to me, 
‘what is the meaning of this rash and foolish step ?— 
Three years ago I forbade you my house. I believed 
your attachment to my daughter was a pretence to pos- 
sess yourself of the fortune she then expected fiom her 
aunt, Lady Swivelscombe, and [ shut my door upon you, 
and you precipitately 
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You return three years afterwards 
and unadvisedly enter into a clandestine correspondence 
with my child, and eventually carry her off, in a state of 
hea!th and under circumstances which require the great- 
est care and attention.’ 

« « General,’ said I, + 
be heard in my windication,’ 
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«« Certainly,’ said the general, calinly and temperately. 

««] admit the constancy, and sincerity, and disinter- 
estedness of iny attachment to Miss Rowbottom,’ said I; 
‘T disclaim al] view to her fortune—I acted upon the 
impulse of a long-cherished feeling ; but,’ added I, with a 
degree of diplomatic dexterity for which you may not 
ceive me credit, ‘sooner than cause her a moment’s un- 
happiness, or the entailment of a parent’s displeasure, I 
am prepared this instant to give her up. Yes, sir,’ said 
I, in what I considered a magnanimous tone of voice, ‘J 
can make sacrifices as well as others.’ 

“ «Give her up ” said the general; ‘ by heavens, sir, 
you shal! do no such thing. I and Charles have followed 
you on your route in order to stop your needless career. 
If you had written to me—if Adelgitha had spoken one 
word to me—now that you have proved yourself worthy 
of her, I should not have hesitated for one moment to 
receive you into my house, and welcome you as my son- 
in-law.’ 

“Sir, said I, amazed more I believe than delighted, 
‘ this is strange !—this total alteration of your sentiments 
towards me I could not be prepared for—I am but what 
I was--I am as unworthy as ever.’ 

«“. Excuse me, Lackington,’ said the general, ‘ your 
alection has been tested not only by time but by circum- 
stances; you proffered your suit when Adelgitha was 
lovely, and you, I thought, were captivated by her person 
rather than her mind and qualities ; you made your offer 
when she was the expectant heiress to a fortune of eighty 
thousand pounds from Lady Swivelsecombe—an accident 
has marred her beauty, yet you still pursue her—Lady 
Swivelscombe’s Second marriage has deprived her of the 
fortune she expected, and yet you bind yourself to her for 
ever. Whatcan a father desire more of a son-in-law 
than such convincing proofs of honour and affection ? 
Give me your hand, Lackington, and assure yourself that 
you need go no farther on your flying tour to matrimony ; 
my house and my heart alike are open to you both,’ 

“« This was a finisher,” said Lackington. 

« You married her 7” asked Dillington. 

“T did,” replied the ether, « and a 

“ Stay,” cried Dillington, interrupting him; “the clock 
is striking seven—I cannot stop to hear the rest—my 
sweet Maria is doubtless at the door; let the waiter know 
what my share of the bill is, and T will call and settle it, 
for [ have not a moment to lose. If my fair incognita 
prove faithless, [ shall be back in five minutes; if not, I 
trust we shall soon meet again.” 

Saying which, the impatient lover flew from our pre- 
sence to keep his engagement, leaving the doctor and 
myself to hear the termination of Lackington’s lament, 

“« Conclude, conclude,” said Martingale ; “ you married 
her, sir; that is the point at which to me the interest be- 
wins, for it is thence I endeavour to trace the value of my 


principles regarding matrimony. 


“1 did, sir,” said Lackington; “but in the course of 


the negociation, (for our correspondence assumed that 
character}, my father and my friends so earnestly dis- 
suaded me from fulfilling an engagement into which I had 
heen what they called forced, that I believe I must admit 
that I leant a little to their way of thinking, and exhibit- 
ed some symptoms of a desire to withdraw. I found it, 
however, impossible; both the general and the major had 
made up their minds to the match, and I should have 
been tried by military law if I had declined—and so—we 
were united,” 

« And what,” said T, “marred your domestic happi- 
ness! T admit that the damages which your lady had 
received might detract from her personal attractions, but 
her mind 7 

* Aye, sir,” sighed Lackington, “ that’s it, as Mrs. L. 
said of her leg: while she was beautiful, I never thought 
of her mind—while she was beautiful, she never showed 
her temper—and moreover, the fact that she was aware 
that I would not have married her if T could possibly 
have helped it set her so entirely against me, that for two 
years she led me such a life as compelled me, at the be- 
ginning of the third, to seek a separation—but that—and 
i have stated al! the circumstances to show the fact—that 
does not, as you know, enable me to marry where I 
could really and fondly love.” 

“ Have you any family, sir?” said the doctor, evidently 
collecting materials for some new eulogy on the married 
state. 

“No, sir,” said Lackington, «1 havewi® progeny.” 
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“IT think,” said Dr. Martingale, drawing himself up| 
into an imposing attitude, you have made out a case ; 
the circumstances are peculiar; very peculiar indeed ; 
and yet I also think if you were to make up your mind 
to it, all might yet be well: the former exacerbation of 
the lady’s mind might be soothed and softened by re- 
newed attentions and a show of kindness. There is, Mr. 
Lackington,” continued the doctor, “and I never can 
repeat it too often, a sweet community of interests—a 
binding reciprocity of feeling—a mutual confidence, 
existing in a married state which no other can afford. I 
| will instance myself and Mrs. Martingale ba 

How much farther the doctor might have proceeded in 
his eulogistic harangue upon matrimony I cannot pre-| 
tend to say, for just at that moment a considerable scuf- | 
fling was heard in the hall, and in an instant the door of | 
our room was hastily opened by Dillington, who appeared | 
before us evidently excited. 

“ Doctor, doctor,” said he, addressing himself to Mar- 
tingale, “ your professional assistance is wanted—an 
accident has occurred—the lady I have spoken of, in 
stepping down the infernal iron ladder of the hackney- 
coach, has sprained her ancle, and is suffering so much 
pain as to have fainted.” 

“ Bring her in, bring her in,” said the doctor, rising 
from his seat. 

“ Poor thing!” said Lackington ; “ pray attend to it; 
think what may be the consequence ; that’s it.” 

Accordingly we rose, and forthwith a delicate young 
creature, in a half-fainting state, was brought into the 
room, and by us laid on the horse-hair sofa, which stood 
opposite the fire-place. A thick veil covered her face, 
but her figure was symmetrical. 

“ You had better leave the room,” said the doctor to us 
in an under tone ; “ she must lose blood.” 

“ Not without one peep at her face,” whispered I, as 
Dillington was entering. 

“ No,” said Lackington, “one, one peep, and we go.” 

The doctor, who was what is called a staid discreet 
personage, appeared somewhat unwilling to gratify our 
curiosity ; I, therefore, who was not quite so particular, 
effected our object by twitching away the veil as if by 
accident, and discovered a face fully corresponding in 
beauty with the gracefulness of the figure. 

Just as IT had caught a glimpse of her beauties, the 
doctor, who, after having assisted in depositing his new 
patient on the sofa, had proceeded to open, by the light 
of the candle on the chimney-piece, a shagreen case of 
lancets, directed us, while he was adjusting his apparatus, 
toraise her head. We accordingly did so; and judge my 
horror, surprise, and astonishment the instant after Dil- 
lington had addressed her as “ Maria, my love,” to hear 
Lackington scream out in a voice of horror, « What do I 
sce? is it possible? my fickle widow by all that’s diabo- 
lical!—why Fanny, Fanny!” Fanny was, or seemed 
to be; insensible. But this was nothing to what was 
coming—all that had yet happened was thrown into the 
shade of utter darkness, by the horrible shriek of the 
uxorious Dr. Martingale, who, the moment he set his 
eyes on the suffering angel, dropped the lancets which 
he held in one hand, and the candlestick and taper which 
were contained in the other, and exclaiming in a tone of 
grief, terror, and amazement which I never shall forget, 
“My Wires, by all that’s devilish!” rushed out of the 
room, and thence out of the house into the street. 

Lackington, fearing some mischief either to the doctor 
or himself, dashed out after him; and Dillington, who 
saw that the dénouvement had somewhat prematurely 
arrived, ran after him, and I found myself standing by 
the sofa on which lay, quite unconscious of what was 
passing, the paragon of her sex—the amiable and devoted 
lady of Dr. Olinthus Martingale, M. D. and A. 8, 8.! 

Under all the circumstances, however moving beauty 
in distress may be, I certainly had no ambition to be the 
“Last of the Pentweazles ;” and however much I might 
sympathise in the pain which she was probably suffering 
from missing her footing on the steps of the hackney- 
coach, it was evidently not the first faux-pas she had 
made, and I thought the sooner I got out of the mess the 
better. Depositing her head on one of the pillows of the 
sofa, and gently kissing her cheek, in order to deceive her 
into the belief that she was under the care of one of the 
firm of Martingale, Dillington, Lackington, and Co., I 
stepped quickly out of the room into the hall, and told 
the waiter that strange things had occurred since dinner, 
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ee) 
but that I would myself run round into Russell street 
and send in surgical assistance, desiring him in the mean. 
time to order one of the female servants of the house to 
go to the lady on the sofa. 

“ Directly, sir,” said the waiter; “ only—I beg your 
pardon, sir—you’ll excuse me—the bill, sir. Thomas,” 
continued the man, never losing sight of me or his hold 
of the door, “send Sally to number one—the Dill, sir,” at 
the same moment producing from behind his back a 
paper as long as the city streamer in my Lord Mayor's 
show; “seven pounds eight and six-pence, sir, besides 
the broken candlestick.” 

“1,” said I, “have nothing to do with the bill beyond 
my own share of it; divide it, and 8 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the waiter, “ yow ordered the 
dinner—you engaged the room, sir—we have the plea- 
sure to know you—don’t know either of the other gentle. 
nen, sir—besides, consider—a very unpleasant affair to 
have occurred in my master’s house.” 

“ Well,” said I, admitting the justice of the waiter's 
claim, “I will settle it :” saying which, I suited the word 
to the action by giving him a ten-pound note, “pay the 
bill and yourself, and with the rest take care that the 
unhappy lady is taken proper care of; and, unless her 
husband returns to claim her, let her be removed to what- 
ever place she chooses. J will call to-morrow, when you 
can give me an account of your proceedings, and let me 
know where she lives.” 

Saying which I quitted the Piazza coffee-house, very 
much enlightened in my ideas of the blessings of matri- 
mony, and the advantage of making stage-coach acquaint- 
anceships. c 


——— 


[It has been suggested to us that if the portions of 
these papers, under the denomination of chapters, were 
given in more regular and consecutive order, it would be 
gratifying to our readers, who, we are happy to say, are 
beginning to get interested about the respectable gentle. 
man to whose career in life they refer. 

Desirous of meeting the wishes of our friends, we 
have resolved to “ try back,” (as the sportsmen say,) in 
order to fill up certain interstices which at present dis- 
connect the narrative ; and therefore bring the reader to 
that point of the history at which Mr. Daly, in the cha- 
racter of assistant-clerk to the deputy-surveyor of the 
Paddington Canal Company, aided by his consenting 
friend, Mr. Gurney, invaded the peaceful villa of Sir 
Timothy Dod, at Twickenham, and having done all the 
mischief they could, retreated in their boat to Tedding- 
ton, at which place Mr. Gilbert Gurney was put ashore, 
and took leave of his facetious aequaintance.—Ed.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


The voyager long pent up within the “ wooden walls” 
of a ship feels a sensation upon once again walking the 
“lean earth,” which cannot be adequately described to 
one who has notexperienced it. I confess, although the 
nature of the eflect produced upon me when I stepped 
from Mr. Daly’s « funny” was of course perfectly differ- 
ent in its character, as far as the relief afforded me it 
was almost equally pleasurable. It seemed to me that I 
had escaped from some incarnate fiend, whose whole ex- 
istence was devoted to what he called fun, but which I 
could not but consider absolute and unqualified mischief; 
and as I walked onwards to my mother’s villa, I seriously 
revolved the events of the day in my mind, at the same 
time forming a resolution never again to subject myself 
to the domination of a practical joker, although my new 
friend had given me a pressing invitation to visit him at 
Hampton Court, of which sedate and aristocratic neigh- 
bourhood he must soon become, even by his own show- 
ing, the terrorand affright. 

It was a beautiful evening when I reached the gate of 
Mrs. Gurney’s cottage, the mere sight of which recalled 
all the misfortunes of the previous night to my recollec- 
tion. The striking contrast afforded by the quiet aspect 
of the villa, the well-mown lawn, the gently waving 
trees, and the gay beds of flowers, to that of the house 
in which I had been but twenty-four hours before eter- 
nally disgraced as a dramatist, went to my heart—and 
the parterre, full of roses, and pinks, and geraniums, 
gently bowing, and sweetly smelling, exhibited so re- 
freshing a “reverse” to the parterre of the Haymarket, 
with its “ greasy citizens,” and yelling apprentices, that 
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all my regrets burst upon me in a flood of remorse and 
sorrow, and found utterance in one exclamation of « How 
could I be such a fool !” 

It was however necessary that I should summon all 
mv resolution to bear the reproaches with which I knew 
[ was destined to be assailed, if the mews of my exposure 
had preceded me. In vain I hoped that my respectable 
parent might not have seen a newspaper, for I recollected 
that my servant, although not entirely informed of my 
share in the entertainment of the preceding evening, had 
made himself master of so much of my secret as would 
serve to enlighten Mrs, Sadler, my mother’s maid, of 
whose disposition to find out whatever he was unable to 
explain, I had no doubt; once the cue given, and the 
train lighted, the explosion was a matter of certainty. 

Full of contending feelings, somewhat excited by the 
rapid consumption of Sir Timothy’s claret and sherry, I 
entered the cottage, and found, as I had anticipated, my 
excellent parent seated at tea, opposite to her never-fail- 
ing friend and companion, Crab. 

« Dear child,” said my excellent parent,—and she 
would have called me child had she lived till I was forty, 
—“what on earth has kept you at Richmond so late? 
Have you dined? or “ 

« Dined? hours ago,” replied I, rather too hastily, 
considering it to have been my intention not to confess 
the company in which I had passed the day. 

« Theatricals again, Gilbert!” said my mother, with 
a sigh. 

How the deuce did she know that ? 

« You were coming here to pass the day, but the fasci- 
nation of those syrens of the stage was irresistible—we 
waited dinner nearly an hour for you.” 

«“ More, ma’am,” said Miss Crab; “the lamb was 
stone cold, and the fish boiled to pieces.” 

«“T am extremely sorry,” said I, “ but I told William 
that I should not be here until the evening.” 

“ He misunderstood you then,” said my mother; “ not 
that I should have waited at all if I had known who 
were your associates. I am quite aware of the attrac- 
tions of such society.” 





My mother was evidently vexed, and knowing as little 
of the qualities or accomplishments of my fair friends 
then at Richmond, as she did of the syrens to whom she 
likened them, really imagined them to be something quite 
as extraordinary as the weil-fledged daughters of Ache- 
lous, and no doubt transformed the Ayte opposite Mrs, 
Forty’s house at Richmond into the little Sicilian island 
which the classical leash of ornithological beauties occu- 
pied in other times. If I could have explained the real 
cause of my late arrival it would have all been extremely 
well, but I would not for the world have ventured to 
confess to my most exemplary parent, more especially in 
the presence of the fair vinaigrette “she loved so much,” 
the adventure at Twickenham. I therefore resolved upon 
bowing my head to the coming storm, and without at- 
tempting to vindicate the character or qualities of my 
merry-hearted companions at the Castle, endeavouring to 
soothe the ladies with an humble apology. 

As for my mother, with great shrewdness and know- 
ledge of the world, she blended a remarkably sweet 
temper, but her constant association with Miss Crab ap- 
peared to me latterly to have somewhat acidulated her 
character. This officious aide-de-camp was always ready 
to throw in the sours; and from having arrived at the 
unmentionable age of fifty-six, without having changed 


to be called dissipated, nor do I know that I have either 
denounced tea or renounced coffee.” 


do know, that actors, and actresses too, are invariably 
drunkards, profaners, and Sabbath-breakers. When I 
was a few years younger, and secretary to a very well- 
conducted Vice-suppression Society at Peckham, we 
actually ascertained that a man of the name of Pluggs, 
the husband of an exemplary and ill-treated laundress 
of the place, was known to have gone on the evening of 
the Sabbath to Covent-garden playhouse to which he 
belonged, and put on feather trowsers and a wooden 
nose, to rehearse the part of a goose which he had to act 
in a pantomiine the next night.” 
“ Well,” said I, “at all events he had the excuse of 
his poverty for making himself a goose, which the coterie 
who criticised him had not.” 
“ Oh,” said my mother, “there is no defending the 
thing, and joking with serious subjects is extremely 
offensive.” 
I found the dads were against me. I therefore made 
no reply, satisfied at all events that the intelligence of 
my defeat asa dramatist had not yet reached Teddington. 
“TI hope,” said my mother,“ that you are come to stay 
with us for two or three days ?” 
«“ Not he, ma’am,” said Miss Crab. 
I could almost have found it in my heart to declare 
my intention of stopping a fortnight, merely to vex her. 
“I have no engagement in town,” said I. 
“ Well then, Miss Crab,” said my mother, “I think 
we may let him into our scheme.” 
« Probably.” 
«“ What,” said I, «a plot against me ?” 
« A plot for your happiness,” said my mother, “Ii 
you will but attend to us ‘ 
«“T have no hope of ¢hat,” said Miss Crab. 
«“ What is it?” said I; “a voyage to India, or a fresh 
touch at the law ?” 
« Neither, Gilbert,” said my mother; “ but much more 
agreeable than either. “ Miss Crab and I fave seen— 
haven’t we, Miss Crab ?” 

“IT think we have,” replied Miss Crab. 

«Such a charming girl,” said my mother. 

« Two,” cried her friend. 

« Yes, but the younger one is my favourite,” said Mrs. 
Gurney ; “so gentle, so mild, so amiable, so pretty, and 
so good !” 





«“T am sure I don’t know,” said the lady, “ but this T| 


“Try that scheme,” said my anxious parent; “at 
present they rejoice in the monosyllabic patronymic of 
Dod.” 

“Dod!” exclaimed I. 

* Dod,” said my mother. 

«“ Dod,” said Miss Crab. 

“ What,” said I, “daughters of Sir Timothy Dod, of 
Twickenham ?” 

“ The same,” said Mrs, Gurney ; “ do you know them? 

What was I to say? I did know them, and I did not 
know them—TI had sat between them an hour before— 
shaken hands with them—drunk wine with them—but 
under what circumstances? I felt justified in saying 
“No.” Tt was truth to a certain extent; and if I had 
attempted to give the whole truth, it would have involved 
me in the confession of an adventure, of which, although 
I had escaped with a whole skin, | was by no means 
proud, 

“ They live,” said my mother, “in that large house 
on the banks of the river, with the fine conservatory.” 

Yes, thought I, that censervatory which was to come 
down, to make room for a branch of the Paddington 
canal, 

“Lady Dod is a great botanist,” continued my dear 
unconscious mother; “ and Fanny > 

“Is a great beauty,” interrupted Miss Crab ; “a leetel 
on one side I think, but that’s not to be wondered at; I 
remember hearing Sir Everard Home say that nine wo- 


, 





men out of ten were more or less so.’ 
“ Well,”’ said my mother, « let Gilbert judge for him- 
self; Fanny seems to me to be the most likeable and 
loveable person I ever saw.’ 
“Ts Fanny the one with the beautiful hair?” said I, 


, 


like a fool. 

« Yes,” said my mother. 

«“ Why, la,” said Miss Crab, laying down her work ; 
“how do you know any thing about her beautiful hair, 
if you know nothing of the girls?” 

“Me!” said 1; “ why you talked about her beautiful 
hair yourself;” not that she did, but she believed she did, 
and was for the moment satisfied, 

‘Yo me this affair was in the highest degree perplexing. 
The girls were charming—the opportunity of making 
Had they 
been pennyless, their socicty would have made the shades 
of Teddington Elysium; but they were rich as well as 
beautiful ; and here was I, driven by the rash impradence 
of my slight acquaintance, Daly, to fly them, to shun 


their acquaintance favourable and inviting. 





“ Well,” said I, “ and what then?” 
«“ Oh, ma’am,” said Miss Crab, “it is all of no use 
talking to Gilbert about such sort of people. 


taste—can have no taste-——for the gentler attributes of 
women, nor appreciate the qualities which, in well-regu- 
lated society, render their influence so powerful and 
beneficent.” 


is yet irredeemable, and I am quite sure if any thing 
could draw him back into the right path, and that which 
I wish him to pursue, the charms of our dear Fanny 

“Oh!” said I, “a pretty girl is what you prescribe as 
a sedative.” 

« An alterative, Mr, Gilbert,” said Miss Crab. 

“ But you don’t seriously mean,” said I, « that I should 
turn Benedick before I have arrived at years ofdiscretion?” 

“ T am an advocate of early marriage,” said my mother. 

“So am I,” said Miss Crab (vtat. 56,) drawing a sigh 
as long as the thread with which she was working. 





A young | 
gentleman who spends his time with actresses has no! 


“JT don’t know,” said my mother; “I don’t think he | 


her state of single-unblessedness, all the kindness of her|  “ And who is this paragon of perfection ?” said I. 
nature had curdled, and, as people say, every thing went} “A neighbour of ours,” replied my mother; “ there 

rong with her—couleur de rose was a tint unknown{are two sisters, both delightful persons; but Fanny—is 
to her eyes—every thing was jaundiced—she was full of} to me quite charming.” 
jealousy, without one grain of love to compensate for her} “ We must not say too much about them,” said Miss 
failing ; and to her influence, more than any thing else,} Crab, “ or Gilbert will be disappointed; nor will we tell 
I attributed my mother’s apparent ill-humour upon the|/him which is Fanny, and which her sister—he shall 
present occasion. judge for himself. All we have to observe,” continued 

“Wiil you have sore coffee, Gilbert?” 
mother. 

“ None, I thank you,” said I. 

«Some tea !” 

“ None.” 


piece.” 


shall I see these fair creatures ?” 


“Oh dear, no,” said Miss Crab, “dissipated people] ther ; “so that you will not have long to wait before you 


may gratify your curiosity.” 
« And what may their name be?” [ inquired. 
“The name is not euphonic,” answered my mother. 
« The stronger the reason for changing it,” said I. 


never drink such weak liquors as tea or coffee.” 

“You seem,” said I, “to have formed a very unfa- 
vourable and somewhat erroneous opinion of my charac- 
ter, Miss Crab ; I am not conscious of having deserved 











« Equal then in that respect,” said I; “and when stance, their wo kings micht I 


«“ They are coming to nie, to-morrow,” said my mo-| perfectly understo: 


| the m, and to decamp on their approach, not only to the 
letriment of my own happiness, but to the vexation of 
| my anxious parent, whose whole heart w ardently set 
lupon making a partie, and who would attribute my flight 
It “om the maternal roof to a distaste for the pleasing cali 
of retirement, or to an addiction to grosser pleasures and 
less refined pursuits; and yet, what was to be done ! the 
moment they saw me they would of course ree enise in 


the son of their much-respecte 
jous Higgins, m j 
surveyor of the Paddington Canal Company. The dé- 
novement was not to be risked, and therefore I contented 


my self by affecting to anticipate the delight I should 


neighbour the obsequi- 
! ‘ 


isuring clerk to the deputy-assistant 


enjoy in making the acquaintance. 

If our expedition and invasion of Sir Timothy's lawn 
jand house had ended civilly, I should have had little 
| scruple in admitting the joke, deprecating the anger of 


ithe young ladies, and trusting to their love of fun for 
| pardon ; but as the catastrophe was any thing but agree- 
| able to their venerable papa, and as that worthy gentle- 
man had fallen under the lash of Mr. Daly’s practical 
| satire, I did not see the possibility of patching up any 
| thing like peace. 

itened patiently to the praises of the young ladies, re- 
solved to be up with the lark, and in London before 


I consequently said nothing, but lis- 


| breakfast. 
1! 


| In those days of inge nuousness, I was not abie, even 


said my] Miss Crab, “is that they have fifty thousand pounds a though I might have wished it, to conceal the real feel- 


ings by which | was affected, although, as in this in- 
iwht be frequently misinterpreted. 
My mother exchanged a look with Miss Crab which I 


( 
d: it conveyed to me at onee the 
certainty that my excellent parent was satisfied that 
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the perpetual counsellines of her cor panton, had made 
up her mind that I was going in a hand canter—or per- 
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ruin, it was evident that the dear soul attributed to some 
prior engagement the cok 
which I responded to the beautiful inspirations about a 
lovely girl and fifty thousand pounds, Little did they 
think what my real feelings were—how much shame I 


felt at Daly’s pranks, and what regret [experienced that |tion with which the thing was received. 


I could not venture to meet the two dear delicious vic- 


tims of his most unjustifiable frolic. However, my 


miseries were only beginning ; for just as I had listened | Miller. 
my companions into a calm, and had heard a detail of ' ¢ , 
all the perfections of the two Miss Dods, in walked the | ence were wonderfully patient, but every thing in this 


footman, and going up to my mother, said, 


“ Miss Marshall's compliments, ma’am, she has sent | 
you the newspaper :” at the same moment placing in her 


hands the “ Morning Post” of the day. 


My mother made her acknowledgments, and I en- ; 
deavoured to avail myself of the opportunity of being |is, we are told, from the pen of a young man of the 
I saw it was/name of Gurney, a law-student. 


very civil, and offered to read it to her. 
not the paper I had seen in the morning, and anticipated 


some more dreadful criticisms upon my unhappy farce—|literature ; for, without one redeeming point, his farce 


but no—my mother declared that she could not endure 
to hear the newspaper read, and that she would look at 
it herself; saying which, she forthwith proceeded to 
read the births, deaths, and marriages; and one or two 
advertisements about bonnets and caps, and then, having 
turned with candid disgust from some long articles upon 
the state of affairs in general, she threw the popular 
journal upon the table, and resummed her work. 

Miss Crab—always active—immediately took it up, and 
began in an audible voice to do that which my respected 
parent had just declared she disliked so much, and doled 


out, with a sort of melancholy twang, sundry pieces of 


much important intelligence. 

« Captain and Mrs. Hobkirk arrived on Tuesday at 
the Bath hotel, Piccadilly, from Cheltenham. 

“ We understand that Sir Robert Hitchcock is ex- 
pected next Tuesday at his house in Curzon-street, 
May-fair, * 

“ We are requested to contradict the report of Miss 
Hall's approaching marriage with Mr. Wetherspoon. It 
originated in the malicious contrivance of a person who 
will not long remain concealed. 

“The wind in Hyde Park yesterday was uncommonly 
high; the equestrians, however, mustered strongly. 
Amongst the most striking equipages we noticed the new 
carriage of Lady Anne Stiifkey, built by Chamberlain 
ani Co, Liquorpond-street, Gray’s Inn-lane. 

“Mrs. Huffy Buggins entertained a select party at 
dinner yesterday, at her house in Portman-square ; 
among the company, we noticed Lord Daudle, the Right 
Honourable John Gumdum and Mrs. Gumdum, Sir An- 
thony Bumpus and Lady, Mr. Gardaer, Mr. Hogg, and 
Mr. Dilbury Maggenton. 

“Pink is the prevailing colour for the season: we 
noticed in Kensington Cardens last Sunday a bonnet 


peculiarly becoming; it did not require a second glance | force and energy which made me feel that if she were 
to know that it was of the fabrigue of Madame Boss | 


‘Tickner, of Hanover-street. 
«“ An event has occurred in a certain noble family, not | 
a hundred miles from Berkeley-square, which will cause 
some employment for the gentiemen of the long robe. 
“ EPIGRAM. 
“It seems as if nature had curiously plann’d, 
That men’s names with their trades should agree, 
There’s Twining the ‘Tea-man, who livesin the Strand, 
Would be whining if robb'd of his T. 


“ON THE LATIN GERUNDS. 
«When Dido’s spouse to Dido would not come, 
She mourn’d in silence, and was D1, Do, Dumps !” 


All these witticisms, and truisms, and follies, and pla- 
titudes, I patiently bore; they fell upon my tympanum, 
from Miss Crab’s lips, as might the sound of wind down 
the chimney, for I was completely absorbed in the regret 
1 felt at the absolute necessity which existed for my 
avoiding the girls, with whom an acquaintanee would 
have been so particularly agreeable; but my abstraction 
was very speedily ended, and my heart set beating, by 
hearing Miss Crab, ina somewhat louder tone than usual, 
twang out the following :— 


“ THEATRES, 


“ Last night afforded us the opportunity of witnessing 
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contemptible attempts at a far 


id and uncomfortable manner in|ger of a playhouse ever ventured to insult the publig. | repeated. 


\F rom the moment the curtain rose, until it fell amidst 
the yells of a disgusted audience, we could not detect one 
line or one word calculated to moderate the disapproba- 


—if incidents they may be called—are stolen from the 
French, aad the dialogue from the oldest editions of Joe 
It was, indeed, painful to see good actors and 
actresses doomed to repeat such absurdities. ‘The audi- 
world must wear out; and accordingly the second act 
proving, if possible, worse than the first, forbearance was 
lat an end, and the whole house at last rose to hoot the 
nuisance from the stage. 

«“ This most beautiful example of modern authorship 


If he should ever 
come to be a judge, it must be of something else than 


combined dulness, indelicacy, ignorance of society, a 
total want of knowledge of character, and what may, 
perhaps, be worse in the present state of the drama, 
entire ignorance of the peculiar qualities of the actors. 
We trust that the dunce will drive his quill in some 
other direction than that of the stage, and that we shall 
never again be kept from a comfortable party at home, 
to witness the representation of a second effort from the 
same quarter.” 

«“ What do you mean, Miss Crab?” said my mother. 
“Mr, Gurney, a law-student—you are joking ?” 

“T never joke, ma’am,” said Miss Crab, 

« Now, Gilbert, explain,” said my parent, with highly- 
erected eyebrows, “are you the person meant in this 
odious newspaper—have you really disgraced yourself 
by putting into execution the crude and absurd ideas you 
admitted you had formed of writing a farce—tell me, 
Gilbert—tell me—without evasion or equivocation ?” 

I saw that the blood of the Gatakers had mounted to 
her cheeks, and recollecting the precautionary letter she 
had written me on the subject, [ felt that I wished Miss 
Marshall at Jericho for sending in the newspaper, Miss 
Crab at Botany Bay for having read it, and myself any 
where but where I was, 

“My dear mother,” said I, “when you were good 
enough to express your opinions upon the subject of my 
dramatic authorship, I made no promise—I was guilty 
|of no evasion or equivocation. I told you then that, let 
|me take what course I might, I never would do any thing 
|to disgrace myself or my family.’’. 

« And how have you kept that promise?’ exclaimed 
my mother; “ by directly flying in the face of my wishes 
and entreaties, and bringing out a farce at the summer 
jtheatre, which 24 
«“ Has been condemned,” exclaimed Miss Crab, with a 











|to experience a similar fate I should not very much care. 

“ Exactly’so,” rejoined my mother; “if you had suc- 
ceeded “s 

“The fault,” interrupted I, “would have been just 
the same.” 

“ As far as regards your disobedience to me—yes,” 
said my mother ; “as far as regards your own reputation 
—no.” 

“ To be sure not,” chimed in Miss Crab. 

« And then” —exclaimed my unkind parent. 

“I know what you are going to say,” screamed her 
dear companion. 

“One at a time,” cried I, and the noise at this time 
was prodigious ; both ladies had opened upon me at once, 
which aroused the two little dogs on the carpet, which 
began barking, and three little canary birds in a cage, 
which immediately began singing with all their might 
and main. “One would think that I had committed 
some heinous offence ; I have only done what hundreds 
of gentlemen have done before; and as for the failure, 
that cannot be helped—many a better farce has been cut 
short in its career in a similar manner—nipped in the 
bud.” : 

* Only to burst out again next spring, I fear,” said 
Mrs. Gurney. 

“ You may be sure of that,” said Miss Crab; “once 
the propensity gets hold of a man, his pen never keeps 
still—scribble—scribble—scribble.” 
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ce, with which the mana-|ted a fault—that I admit; but it is not ever likely to be 


If I had met with the success the absence of 
which you so much regret, I might haye been tempted 
to try again; but the first round of the ladder to fame 
having snapped under my feet, I shall give it up, and 


The incidents | turn to something else.” 


«“ Fame, indeed!” said my mother; “the idea of the 
fame of a farce-writer—while, with common application, 
the Bench or the Woolsack is open to ‘you—to waste 
your time in composing folly for fools to repeat, for the 
amusement of fools greater than themselves.” 

“ Upon this oceasion, ma’am,” said Miss Crab, “the 
audience were not such fools as to listen.” 

« Thank you, Miss Crab,” said I; “you are adding 
pepper to the seasoning of the newspaper critic. I tell 
you all preachings and lectures are useless wd 

“That I truly believe,” said Miss Crab. 

“ For this reason, that I am as firmly resolved never 
to attempt another dramatic work, as I am not to study 
the law, for which I have neither turn nor ability, and 
my devotion to which would be a much more ridiculous 
farce in real life, than that which was last night so un- 
ceremoniously driven from the stage.” 

“TI see how it is,” said my respected parent, “you 
want to break my heart.” 

«« My dear mother !” said I. 

«“ No matter,” said my mother, “I shall not be here 
to trouble you long: surely the little time I have to live, 
I might see you pursuing a career, the termination of 
which might render you happy and honourable.” 

“TI thought, my dear mother,” said J, “that let what 
might happen to either of us, you had so far reconciled 
yourself to losing me, that you were actually waiting 
only to learn a little more of my brother Cuthbert’s 
plans, to ship me off to Calcutta ?” 

“Ship you off, my child?” said my mother, whose 
earnestness for my respectability, and my preservation 
from all the evils of dissipation into which she feared 
my present pursuit and connection would lead me, in- 
duced her to propose what she sincerely felt to be a great 
sacrifice; “ you do me an injustice by using such an 
expression. I would rather do any thing than part with 
you.” ' 
“ Rely upon it,” said Miss Crab, “ it is the very best 
thing you can do—save him from destruction, and make 
him a rich man into the bargain.” 

« And lose his society for ever,’ said my kind parent. 
“ You have not much of it as it is, ma’am, I think,” 
said Miss Crab, 

«“ While my mother is so happy as to have you as a 
companion,” said I, “ my presence can be little needed 
here; indeed,” continued I, “it seems to me as if my 
appearance was the signal for discord and confusion. I 
am perfectly content to hear the advice, and even bear 
the reproaches of a parent when I merit them, but I 
really do not see what right———-” 

«“ Come, come, dear Gilbert,” said my mother, “ do not 
speak angrily—we all mean for the best.” 

« Yes, I’m sure J do,” said Miss Crab; “but advice 
to young folks who will have their own way is not always 
agreeable—medicine, however salutary, is seldom pa- 
latable.” 

«“ What I mean to say then, is this,” said I; «I have 
no turn for the law—I know it would be folly in me tu 
attempt it—I am quite satisfied to live upon my allow- 
ance—I owe no debts—I am not likely to incur any— 
but if my mother is of opinion that a life of idle inde- 
pendence is not desirable, then, I repeat, Iam ready to 
start whenever she pleases to my brother, according to 
her desire.” 

«“ Having previously prepared yourself in a mercantile 
house in the city,” said Miss Crab. 

I confess I had a great mind to quarrel with the ma- 
tured virgin for her constant interference in my schemes 
and arrangements, not only because I was really irritated 
at what appeared to me to be a vast presumption upon 
my mother’s kindness, but because it was absolutely ne- 
cessary I should somehow “ get up” a grievance in the 
course of the evening, upon the strength of which I 
might retire in dudgeon early. in the morning, so as to 
avoid the presence of the two fair Dods, whom, of all 
girls in the world, my anxious mother most particularly 
wished me to meet. 

I was a good deal worried about this little contretemps, 














the justly-merited condemnation of one of the most 


“There you are mistaken,” said J, 





“J have commit-! which went a great way to impress upon my mind the 
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truth of the saying, which since has become indelibly 
stamped there, that “ wrong never comes right. L he 
foolish trick in which I had been involved that evening 
had rendered it impossible for me to look the gentle vic- 
tims of our hoax in the face, or permit them to look in 
mine. I was quite sure my absence would be attributed 
by my parent—-if not in the first instance, certainly at 

the suggestion of her most unamiable companion—to a 

resolute opposition to her wishes, and, in all probability, 

to the existence of some tendresse in another quarter, 
or some clandestine connection of a less respectable 
character; but what could Ido? I asked myself this 

question once or twice during what the sailors call a 

«]ull” in the storm of discussion, and I should have 

been glad either to have answered it satisfactorily, or to 

have found it the only oneI had to put; unluckily, there 
was another which cut me even deeper than the first. 

How came I involved in the surveying affair !—by an 

association with one of those agreeable vauriens of whom 

my excellent parent had such a violent, and, as I used to 
think, needless dread. 

Here, however, in this one instance I could not impugn 
or gainsay her apprehensions. If I had not written the 
farce I should not have known the actors,—if I had not 
known the actors I could not have joined them at Rich- 
mond,—if I had not joined them at Richmond I should 

not have made the acquaintance of Mr. Daly,—and if I 

had not made his acquaintance I should have ridden 

quietly home to my mother’s cottage, have enjoyed her 
society without rebuke or reproach, and the next morning 
have been presented to two lovely and amiable young 
women, with one of whom [ might have formed, at some 
future period, a happy and honourable alliance. 

These were castles, not at Richmond, but in the air ; 
the events, however, if not probable, were possible ; but 
having suffered myself to be led into a frolic planned, 
invented, and ‘put into execution upon the shortest no- 
tice, I had cut myself out of the society of an agreeable 
family, and forced myself to beat aretreat from the home 
of my parent, and that, too, under some evasive pretext. 
And all this was traceable to the enticing drolleries of 
Sir Jeffery Boottop, the attractions of the green-room, 
and the anxiety to breathe an atmosphere redolent with 
the smell of lamp oil, orange-peel, and saw-dust. 

“« After all,” thought I, “ my mother is right ;”’ but, as 
if Old Nick had set his hoof in it, it was the only occa- 
sion I could recollect upon which I was unable to admit 
her to be so; and thus, adding hypocrisy to undutiful- 
ness, I combated her arguments, which, in fact, con- 
vinced me; opposed suggestions which, I was satisfied, 
were admirable, and closed an uncomfortable evening by 
going to bed in an unamiable fit of assumed anger. 

After I had retired to my bed-room I heard the two 
ladies holding converse rather long than gentle. It struck 
me that my mother was taking my part against the vin- 
dictive malignity of her ill-conditioned friend, whose 
anxious desire for my departure for India I was base 
enough to attribute to a desire on her part’to get entire 
possession of my excellent mother during her life, and 
of her property after her death; and more than once I 
had reselved te open my heart to my mother and com- 
municate my thoughts and suspicions. However, for 
the present, the “evil of the day” was sufficient to en- 
counter, and the only question which seemed unsettled 
was whether I should get away as I first proposed to 
myself before breakfast, or breakfast with the ladies, 
pretend an engagement in town, and se depart about 
eleven. 

Upon mature deliberation, I determined upon an early 
flight: there could then be no remonstrances, no ex- 
planations,—no pressings or insistings,—no demurring 
or evasions. I therefore wrote a note before I went to 
bed, and ordered my servant to have the horses at the 
stable gate by eight o’clock. The note, too, was un- 
worthy of me. 1 pleaded the unpleasantness of useless 
discussions as the cause of my sudden departure, and 

expressed a perfect readiness to return and accommodate 
myself to my mother’s wishes whenever she was pre- 
pared to receive me with less harshness than she had ex- 
hibited that evening. Thus evil upon evil seemed to 
accumulate. It would vex her gentle nature to think 
she had wounded my feelings, and she would worry her- 
self at my absence. Yet without some cause I could 
not have gone; and thus, as one falsehood invariably 
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descended to sneak out « 
pretences, in order to avoid being detected in an unwar- 
rantable proceeding contrived and carried into effect by 
one of my new theatrical connections. 

I did not feel satisfied with these results, and I think 
I slept worse than I otherwise should, considering that I 
had undergone much fatigue, mental and bodily, during 
the day, and that I had scarcely closed my eyes the night 
before, while my mind was full of the martyrdom of my 
favourite Sir Jeffery. I arose stealthily and noiselessly 
before my note could be conveyed to my mother’s room 
by her maid, and by half past eight found myself jour- 
neying back to town, less composed and more unsettled 
than I ever recollected to have been before. 

For a narrative of the events which occurred after my 
departure I am indebted to my excellent parent, upon 
whose mind they were impressed with an almost indeli- 
ble severity. 

Breakfast ready, and Miss Crab waiting ; down came 
my mother with my note in her hand. 

“ Good morning,” said Miss Crab. “I was down be- 
fore you, waiting to take a turn round the shrubbery 
with Gilbert, and prepare his mind for the beauties he is 
to see at luncheon.” 

« You would have lost your time had you waited for 
luncheon itself,” said my mother. “ Gilbert is gone to 
town.” 

«To town!” exclaimed Miss Crab. “Umph! That 
is strange. What reason does he give for running away 
from the treat we had proposed for him ?” 

* [ don’t know,” said Mrs. Gurney, “ that he is alto- 
gether wrong in his feelings; but I am quite sure I know 
what those feelings are. He thinks that whatever right 
I may have to question and even censure his conduct 
when I think it faulty, a second person—not a relation, 
and having, in fact, no legitimate control over him—has 
none ;—he is worried and vexed by your interference.” 





expect this. You have been most candid and confiden- 
tial in all your communications about your son to me, 
and I thought after the observations you had made, that 
I was supporting you in your endeavours to keep him | 
right, at your own desire.” 
“Ido not in the slightest degree,” said my mother, | 
impugn your intentions or doubt your anxiety, Miss Crab ; | 
but he feels that your support generally has the effect of | 
heightening whatever fault of his is under discussion, | 
and of urging me to a severity which he does not believe | 
to be natural to my character.” 

“Ob! well ma’am,” said Miss Crab, “I have done. 
Let him follow his own inclinations,—go upon the stage | 
or upon the highway, which, in my mind, is little worse ; 
—I will never say another syllable.” | 
«* My dear Miss Crab,” said my mother, who was, with | 
respect to our quarrels, something like what a wife is to | 
a husband,—she did not care how much she scolded me 
herself, but she was very tetchy if any third person at-! 
tempted to assail me—* My dear Miss Crab, what extra-| 
ordinary ideas, and how strangely expressed! Gilbert | 
is wild and thoughtless, and idle, and giddy, and, unfor- | 
tunately, addicted to pursuits which perhaps may be | 
unprofitable, but certainly not dishonourable. He dis-| 
likes the law, and shrinks from trade.” | 
«“ Oh, to be sure he does!”’ said Miss Crab; “and of | 
course it is all right. If I had known what his deter- 
minations were, and how he was to be upheld in them, | 
I certainly should not have made a very considerabl 
effort to speak to Mr. Yellowly, of the firm of Curry, 
Raikes, Yellowly, Lefevre, and Company, in his behalf. | 
Now, that I understand how my advice and suggestions | 
are received, I shall venture them no longer. As for | 
this morning, my belief is that his reason for going away | 
is the coming hither of the two Miss Dods; rely upon | 
it, living as he is, and has been for some time past, he | 
has formed some liaison which, if it does not definitively | 
prevent his forming a respectable matrimonial connection, | 
at least for the present gives him a distaste for any other | 
society. I saw his restlessness and agitation the moment | 
you mentioned that your young and virtuous visitors | 


were expected. 
“ We must not be too fastidious: no, nor too inquisi- | 
tive,” said my mother. 
about our fair neighbours and the probability of the re-| 
sults of this interview were jokes ;—that nothing upon | 











begets another, one meanness produced more, and I con- 





earth could be much more improbable than that a casual { 


409 


of my mother’s house under false | visit here should lead to a union between one of the 


young ladies and my son.” 
| Improbable !” said Miss Crab, “ nothing more proba- 
lble ! Every thing must have a beginning, and my creed 
lis that young ladies who are over-fastidious are not over- 
Ww ise.” 
| ‘This was what Daly would have called a “ bad shot,” 
|for either Miss Crab had, by her own showing, been ex- 
|tremely unwise, or had never been asked. My mother 
perceived the slip, but was too amiable and too well-bred 
to take advantage of it. 

« What I mean, my dear Miss Crab,” said my mother, 


which Gilbert, at twenty years of age, may be guilty, I 
am quite sure that he would neither sacrifice himself in 
a mercenary marriage, nor form an acquaintance or con- 
nection likely to turn out disgracefully.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Miss Crab, “« enjoy your own 
opinion. I know the difficulty of persuading parents 
upon particular points; however, you may rely upon it 
that your son’s absence this morning is not owing to any 
thing that I have either said or done to annoy him: per- 
haps time will show who is right.” 

“Tam content to let it rest there,’ said my mother; 
and having thus made peace, she proceeded to make tea, 
not, however, without an observation from Miss Crab as 
to the water being quite cold in consequence of having 
stood so long upon the table, the flame beneath the urn 
having been, in consequence of the carelessness of the 
servant, out for the last ten minutes. 

Poor Miss Crab, let the subject be what it might, al- 
| ways contrived to drop her little contribution of acid in 
{the cup; and yet my mother had become so used to her, 
land so convinced—which I was not—of her disinterested 
| attachment to her, that, although, when I was the object 
jof her varying attacks, she would rally her engines in 
' . . . . 
jmy defence, I really believe she liked the excitement pro- 




















«“ Mine, ma’am!”’ said Miss Crab; “really I did not|duced by her friend’s perpetual and unvarying fault- 


finding. 

The breakfast went on as usual; there was of course 
a little too much milk, and much too little sugar in Miss 
Crab’s tea; and the butter was extremely bad for the 
time of year when there was plenty of grass for the cows 
to eat,—and the raspberries were not ripe,—and the eggs 
were not so fresh as they might be,—and so in all other 
matters something was. wrong. Yet time and patience 
conquered these little ills, and a walk, succeeded by writ- 
ing little notes and doing a little “work,” brought the 
domesticated couple to within half an hour of the time 
at which luncheon would be served, and the Misses Dod 
arrive to partake of it. 

At this juncture a smartish ringing at the gate-bell 
aroused the attention of the ladies, who began putting 
their faces into the most amiable shape, expecting their 
sylph-like visitors ; but they were somewhat disappointed, 


jand perhaps more surprised, when the servant, throwing 


open the door, announced Mr. Daly. 

“Mr. Daly!” said my mother. “ Who?” 

“ Daly!” said Miss Crab, « What?” 

« A friend of Mr. Gilbert’s, ma’am,” said the servant. 

“Oh!” said my excellent parent; “pray desire Mr. 
Daly to walk in.” 

The invitation was superfluous, for he had « followed 
the heels” of the footman so closely, as to be in the room 
before it was completed. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons, ma’am,”’ said Daly ; «I 


‘believe I have the honour of addressing the mother of 


my friend?” He hit that off happily, by a glance at the 
mystic badge which she wore on the third finger of her 
left hand. “Tam afraid I am intruding upon your de- 
lightful seclusion, but knowing that our dear Gilbert was 
here last night, it occurred to me that in all prebability 
he would be here this morning ; and as I am staying at 
Hampton Court, I did hope to persuade him to come 
over and take a cutlet with me, and meet two or three of 
the 18th, who, as of course you know, are quartered 
there.” 

« My son,” said Mrs. Gurney, “was here last night, 
but went unexpectedly to town this morning before 
breakfast.” 

« What a delightful person he is!” said Daly; “so 


“RecolHect our conversation |full of kindness and ingenuousness, and so clever! The 


worst of these geniuses is, they seldom have any appli- 
cation—sorry about his farce, poor fellow—does not seem 
to take it much to heart—met him yesterday at Richmond 





“is, that in spite of all the follies and indiscretions of 
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jokes as these that you wish my son to join you !” | the bandana. “ My nose, ma’am—subject to periodical 
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—pleasant day—picasant place—pleasant people—doyou| “I have no idea,” said Miss Crab, who was provoked 
visit much at Hampton Court, ma’am? jinto conversation. « Most likely the girl forgot it.” 

My mother, who was perfectly astounded at the ease} “ Not she, ma’am,” said Daly ; “ wish she had. No; 
and volubility of my “slight acquaintance,”—said “ that she did as she was bid, most punctually. Dinner time 
her visiting list was a very smal! one, and that she rarely’ came; soup served. My friends, Tootle, Bootle, and 
ventured so far.” Sims of the 18th, all seated. I turned to Lawrence, who 

“T find it uncommon pleasant,” said Daly, “ because was just back from Chertsey, and at the back of my chair 
of the 18th—deuced fine fellows, you know, and all that| — Get a bottle of hock and the grave,’ said I. 

—clse it seems dullish. I like having all the parties} «* Where, sir?” said he. 
under the same roof—the Palace people—the long pas-}  “*Oh,’ said I, ¢ you’ll find them in a pail of water, in 
sages and steep staircases—and then to see the cockneys/a shady draught of air, on the leads.’ 
come to the Cartoons, and then to watch them at the| “* Very well, sir,’ says he; and away he goes, and 
Toy—capital fun I have there sometimes, ma’am, locking quick enough he comes back. ‘Pretty job, sir,’ says 
a crowd of fowls into a bed-room cupboard—the sleep-| Lawrence, with a face like the ghost of Gaffer Thumb— 
ing sight-seers tumble into their beds, and all is hushed |‘ Who did this for you, sir 1” 

“<« What” said I. 
ma’am, the cock in the closet begins to crow, which sets; “ « Put the grave and the hock to cool.’ 
Mrs. Cock and all the Misses Cocks into a charm of) “* Who?’ saidI. ‘Why, Fanny Lanshawe, the 
cackling, which the affrighted innocents from Finsbury-| chambermaid.’ 
square or St. Mary Axe are as unable to account for as} “*¢ Fanny be ! You'll excuse my not repeat- 
to check: and so from daylight, till they can rouse the| ing what he said, ma’am. 
servants to their assistance, the inhabitants of the hen-| “She has served you a nice trick, sir. Look here.’ 
roost, like so many minor Macbeths, ‘murder sleep.’ I) And sure enough, ma’am, suiting the action to the word, 
call that very good fun, ma’am.” | in he brings the pail, into which the simple creature had 

“ Mischief I call it,’ said Miss Crab. “And does! emptied the six bottles, and exhibits to our astonished 
Mr. Gilbert Gurney participate in such amusements as/ eyes three gallons and a half of very weak mixed wine- 
these, sir?” | and-water. These are drawbacks, ma’am; but there 

“TI never tell tales out of school,” said Daly. “ For} must be alloys to every thing. For my part, nothing 
myself, I confess I love fun; and only the night before | damps me—nothing shakes me ; I go on laughing along 
last, being considerably annoyed by a loud snoring in| my flowery course, and care for nothing.” 
the next room, proceeded to see who was the monster} At this moment, in which Daly was boasting of his 
that caused it, and there I found a venerable lady, who  imperturbable serenity and joyousness, the drawing-room 
incautiously slept with her door unfastened, snoring away | door was flung open, and the servant announced, in an 
—‘discoursing,’ as Shakspeare has it—most discordant) audible voice—“ Miss Dod, and Miss Fanny Dod.” 
music with her nose. What d’ye think I did, ma’am?| There, before his astonished eyes, stood, in all their na- 
ran to my own room, burnt the cork of an eau de tive loveliness arrayed, the two accomplished daughters 
Cologne bottle in the candle, retired to the apartment of | of his last victim. ‘They approached, but started back 
the sleeping hyena, and gave her a pair of coal-black| for an instant, on recognising their persecutor domesti- 
mustachios, which, when she presented her grim visage} cated with their new acquaintance. The ladies rose to 
to her daughter, who came the first thing in the morning] receive their guests, and were just shaking hands, when 
to beg her blessing, threw the young lady into a fit of | Daly, in a tone of exquisite torture, exclaimed, “ Oh my 
convulsions, which took Griffenhoofe of Hampton three|nose—my nose!” and instantly enveloped his whole 
hours and a half to get rid of—that’s fun, or the deuce | countenance in a full-sized bandana handkerchief. 
is in it.” “Dear me!” exclaimed my mother, “ what is the 

“« And is it,” said my mother—who sat petrified at the! matter, sir ?” 
= A trifle, ma’am,” said Daly, with his face buried in 


and calm as my own conscience—just about daylight, 





indomitable manner of the wag—*is it to enjoy such 


“Oh, by no means,” said Daly, “I never involve a fits of bleeding—after a dreadful fall over a five-barred 
friend—never—if I can possibly help it—no, I sho<ld| gate, near Grantham. Don’t mind me, ma’am. I'll run 
like to introduce him to the 18th; and then there are| away ; perhaps it mayn’t stop fora fortnight. I won't 
Lord and Lady Grigg, and the Miss Cranbournes, and| worry you—I'm off—I'll plunge my head into the river. 
old Lady Venerable, the charming Miss Fitzgiggle, the| Just remember me to Gilbert; say I called ; and—O 
delightful Lady Katharine Mango, and her daughter, | dear, dear—how unlucky! Adieu—good morning ;” 
and Miss Windmill, and the best of all excellent men, a! saying which, without removing the handkerchief, he | 
kind-hearted, hospitable East India captain, the very | bustled awav and hurried out of the room. Mrs. Gurney | 
double of the lord chancellor, with a pet bird fifteen feet] was not very sorry to perform the office of ringing the | 
high, legs like stilts, and a body like a goose. I promise | bell, in order that he might have free egress from her 
you I will skim the cream of the court for Gilbert if he} peaceful cottage. 
will but come—stroll to Sunbury—drop in at Ditton—|] « What an extraordinary man!” said my mother. 
make him acquainted with all the news of the neigh-| “Ts he mad?” said Miss Crab. 
bourhood, and place him only second to myself in ms “ Do you know him well?” said Fanny Dod. 


estimation of our enlightened and select circle of society,” “ No; he is an intimate friend of my son’s. I—— 
It must have been a curious sight to see Daly running} “Indeed !” interrupted Miss Dod. 
on in the most free and easy manner, and the two ladies} « Why,” said my mother, “ do you know any thing of 


sitting, one beside and the other opposite to him, perfect-} him, Miss Dod 1” 





“ So it is,” said Augusta; “ but I cannot believe that 
this person would be giving dinners to officers of the 18th,” 

“ Why, what really is he!” said my mother, getting 
very anxious to know who her Gilbert’s great crony was, 

“Oh,” said Fanny, “there’s no harm; only he was 
very rude to papa, at least. He came measuring our lawn, 
in order to ascertain the shortest cut for a canal to 
Brentford.” 

« Aud,” said Augusta, “ we behaved as well as pos- 
sible to him and his clerk; and yet he vowed vengeance 
on the corner, and threatened to bring the barge-roag 
close under our b@d-room windows.” 

“ Still you don’t say how he could do this, Miss Dod,” 
said my mother. 

“ Why, I believe he is the Acting Deputy’ Assistant 
Surveyor to the Grand Junction Canal Company,” said 
Augusta; “and a very.forward, rude person into the 
bargain.” 

“And Gilbert’s particular friend!” exclaimed my 

mother. é 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Miss Crab, in her glory ; “and 
yet you are quite sure that he never will form an ac- 
quaintance or connection likely to turn out disgracefully.” 
Luckily at that moment luncheon was announced, and 
the party proceeded to the breakfast-parlour to partake 
of it. 
Dissatisfied and unsettled as I felt on my way to town, 
I confess, if I could have looked, Asmodeus-like, into the 
peaceful residence of my respected parent, during this 
and the preceding scene—as I should have called it—my 
sensations would have been of a much more serious and 
disagreeable character. I never anticipated a visit from 
Daly, and consoled myself by the escape I had made 
from an interview with the ladies, whose growing inti- 
macy at the cottage must, I foresaw, nevertheless produce 
an explanation ere long, or act as a prohibition to my 
visits to Teddington. I confess I was perfectly astounded 
when I heard the details. I had never given him the 
slightest encouragement to tome to the cottage, where I 
must have been certain his manners, principles, and pur- 
suits would throw its gentle occupants into the highest 
state of perturbation. My regret when I ascertained 
what had occurred was serious indeed ; and my resolu- 
tion never again to make acquaintances ertempore was 
coupled with the conviction that a practical joke is, in 
fact, no joke at all. 


—j>— 


CHAPTER V. 


It is said that a certain place not mentionable to “ ears 
polite” is paved with “ good intentions.” Whether it 
will ever be macadamised (for that I believe is the term 
for “unstoning,” which is fast gaining ground as I am 
looking over my papers, which in all probability every 
body else will overlook) I cannot pretend to say ; but 
certain it is, that although I was beyond measure morti- 
fied by the results of the Twickenham prank, my exclu- 
sion from the society of the Miss Dods, and my abso- 
lutely necessary escape from an association with them, I 
was very soon reconciled to my fate after the arrival of 
Devil Daly (as I used subsequently to call him) at my 
lodgings in Suffolk-street. 

The instant he had been dislodged from the cottage by 
the appearance of the young ladies whose family he had 
so seriously outraged on the previous evening, instead of 








ly thunder-struck, and evidently uncertain what he would} « No good, I am sure,” said Miss Crab. 

next say or do. | «“ Why,” said Fanny, “ we know no great harm of} 
“JI like Hampton Court,” continued Daly, without} him ; only he came to our house last night with his clerk | 

paying the least attention to the astonished countenances|—a much better-behaved person than himself—and | 

of his companions; “a nice distance from town—out frightened us all out-of our wits, by threatening to pull 

of the smoke, and among new people—Toy bad inn—} down mamma’s dear conservatory.” 

servants stupid beyond measure—only one waiter, and} Pull down a conservatory !” said my mother. 


} 


he a Goth—I had three friends to dine with me on Tues-} 
day, what d’ye think happened, ma’am ? If you recollect, 
it was vastly hot ‘l'uesday—glass 82° in the shade— 
asked if there was any ice—not an ounce in the house| 
—where was the waiter? the waiter—only conceive, | 





ma’am, the singularity of the sound in a house half as} 


« Yes, officially,” said Miss Dod. 
«“ Why, what is he ?” said my mother. 


walking his horse back to Smart’s, at the Toy at Hamp- 
ton Court, he cantered up to me in London; not so much 
from any particular aflection for me, but, because, although 
himself the victim, there was something so exciting and 
delightful to him in a joke, that he could not deny him- 


tself the pleasure of narrating to me the history of the 


arrival of the sylphs, and his extraordinary ruse of the 
bleeding nose. I never saw him in higher spirits, and 


« A painter and glazier, I dare say,” said Miss Crab. |quoad my resolutions, I could not for the life of me re- 


« No,” continued Miss Dod. “ You know, of course, 
who he is.” 
«“ Not I,” said my mother. “He said he was an in-| 


fuse to join him in a stroll about town, which, although 
the season was somewhat advanced, was yet agreeably 
full, with a pledge to dine with him somewhere after- 


big as a county hospital—Lawrence was gone to Chert-| timate friend of my son’s, and came to invite him to| wards. 


sev—I had no resource—could not wait till he came} 
back—wanted to cool my wine—ordered the maid to get} 
a pail of pump water, put it in the shade on the leads at} 
the back of the house, and | »p into it two bottles of grave, 


two of hock, and two of champagne—what d’ye think{ 
occurred ?” | 


meet some of the 18th at Hampton Court at dinner to- | 
day.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Crab; “ Tootle, Bootle, and Sims’! 
were their names.” 


In those days clubs were scarce, although then hearts 
were plenty; there were no clubs at that period but 
White’s, Brooke’s and Boodle’s, There was the Cocoa 
Tree and there was Graham’s, but the number of mem- 


“There are such men in the 18th,” said Fanny Dod.|bers was small, the system confined, and therefore, al- 


« The orang-outang’s name is Tootle, Gussy.” 





though Daly and I were as proud as Lucifer, and as “ fine 
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to enjoy the “ feast of reason and the flow of soul” —the 
one in the shape of a cutlet and the other in the tapering 
form of a bottle of claret-—but to repair toa coffee-house, 
a place which I find is now (I speak while arranging my 
papers) obselete—a dear nice uncomfortable room, with a 
bar Opening into it, a sanded floor, an Argand lamp 
smoking in its middle, and boxes along its sides, with 
hard carpet-covered benches, schoolboy tables, and parti- 
tions, with reds, and rings, and curtains, like those of a 
churchwarden’s pew in a country church. 

I selected Dejex’s, at the corner of Leicester-place. 
Attention and civility, a good cuisine and good wine, 
formed its particular attractions, and the courteous atten- 
tion of mine host gave a new zest to his cookery and his 


claret. I own I love attention and civility—not that 


which seems to be extracted by dint of money, or by foree | —charming place—nice wife—excellent shooting—capi- 


of the relative situations of guest and landlord—but that 


peculiarities—and that cheerfulness of greeting which, 
even if it be assumed, is always satisfactory. ‘lo Dejex’s 
we resolved to go, and having “ secured our box” and 
taken our stroll, we found ourselves seated and served by 
a little after six o’clock. 

There was something irresistibly, practically engaging 
about Daly, and I never felt so completely assured of the 
influence over me of a man with whom I had been so 


short a time acquainted, as I was when I found myself 


again—in the course of eight and forty hours—associated 
with him ina place which of all others was the most 
likely to afford him some opportunity of exhibiting his 
eccentricities, fur the company consisted in a great de- 
gree of émigrés of the ancient régime, who, until the 
master hand of Wellington was raised to cut the Gordian 
knot of their difficulties, which negociation had for years 
in vain attempted to untwist, made England their asylum 
from persecution. Yet, however much their misfortenes 
—the natural results of anarchy and revolution—might 
excite our sympathies and demand our assistance, some 
of them, it must be admitted, were to our then unaccus- 
tomed eyes extremely strange specimens of humanity ; 
they were what Mr. Daly, in his peculiar phrascology, 
called “ uncommon gigs ;” and one very venerable ci-de- 
vant marquis, Who wore spectacles, the said Daly, as he 
advanced up the room, somewhat too loudly, I thought, 
pronounced to be “a gig with lamps.” 

However, we got through dinner and had safely de- 
molished our admirable omelette souffce without any 
outbreaking on the part of my mercurial companion; the 
cofiee-room began to thin, and IT began to be more at my 


ease than before, whep Daly proceeded to recount some | 


of his adventures, which proved to me that, however 
deeply the scene of the preeeding day at Twickenham 
might have impressed itself on me, it was to Aim a “ trifle 
light as air.” 

“But how,” said I, “ shall I ever reconcile the Dods? 
I am destined to meet these people; you are not.” 

“T was destined to meet them this morning,” replied 


Daly, “ and if it had not been for this « bleeding piece of 


earth,’ ” laying hold of his nose, “I could not well have 
escaped ; but for you, rely upon it, it will all turn out 
right—in a week they will have utterly forgotten you.” 
“What,” said I, « will Fanny so soon lose all recollee- 
tion of me?” 
“'To be sure she will,” said Daly. 


says, 


“As somebody 


‘Fancy’s visions, like the sand, 
Every idle mark receive ; 
Lines are traced by every hand, 
Which no lasting impress leave.’ ” 

«“ But her hand,” said I. 

“ You took and shook,” replied he, “ and very wisely 
too; but recollect it was nearly dark when we made oui 
exit.” 

« And you insulted the father.” 


“Who first affronted me,” said Daly; “and even ‘f 
the girls did know me this morning, and recognise me | 
as the assistant clerk to the deputy assistant surveyor of 
the Paddington Canal Company, the deuce is in it if 


the whole family must not respect me as a high-minded, 
honourable, and conscientious assistant clerk.” 

“ Yes, but it was quite light enough when we arrived,” 
said I, “to see them and their beauties; why not light 
enough for them to sce our deformities ?” 


“ Deformities!” said Daly ; “speak for yourself, Mr. 
|Gurney ; women don’t care so much for men’s beauty as 
|you may suppose. Here am I—plain, but genteel, like a 

Wedgewood teapot—I make my way ; and whatever you 
may think of yourself and Miss Fanny, I flatter myself 
|Gussy, as her ma’ called her, was equally well pleased 
with your humble servant.” 

| «And yet we may never see either of them again,” 
lsaid I. 
| 
|worse to a father than I did to Dod, in the course of my 
life, and yet have come to be domesticated in the family 
| afterwards.” 

« As how ?” said I. 

“ Some three years since,” said Daly, «I was down at 
my friend’s Sir Marmaduke Wrigglesworth’s, in Surrey 


‘tal cook—and inexhaustible cellars. ‘Marmaduke,’ said I, 
| 


| s ‘ ee 
jall of a row—more chance of homicide than sport; do 


| 
the fields,’ by myself, and [ will consent to be laughed at 
for my small gains when the card comes in before dinner.’ 
‘Do as you like,’ said Wrigglesworth ; ‘this is Liberty 
Hall—shoot alone or in company—with dogs or without 
—have the keeper or not—comme il vous plaira.  Ac- 
cordingly away I went, more eager for the sport as hav- 
ing to render an account of my single exploits, young 
enough to do my day’s work well, and strong enough to 
bring my day’s work home. I admit I was not quite so 
well pleased with what I saw, or rather what I did not 
see, as | went on—birds were scarce, wild, and shy, and 
I did not get a shot for the first hour, except at a venera- 
ble rabbit, who_had retired from public life, but who had 
somewhat incautiously left his tail out of the burrow 
which he had selected for his retreat—at him I went, and 
he died—first tenant of my bag.” 

« A tenant in tail,” said I, punning professionally. 

“ Well, sir,” continued Daly, who never stopped for 


ploughing and plocding, I fell in with one of the nicest 
little snug copses you ever set your eyes on. In I went 
—whurr went the pheasants—bang went the barrels— 
down came the birds—and by the time I had crossed the 


/!—two hens graced my 


copse, three cocks and—/eu mihi 
store.” 

«“ Pretty sport for the time,” said I. 

“ No sooner, however,” said Daly, “had I emerged 





|from the thicket, than I found myself upon a sort of park-| 


jish looking lawn, on the rise of which stood a very re- 
| spectable house, at the door of which I could distinguish a 
igroup of persons standing, and from the court-yard of 
| which I saw some sort of a servant leading forth a stout 
| short-le gged pony, with a thick neck and a stumpy tail— 
jevidently master’s favourite—equal to fourteen stone, war- 
jranted never to shy, trip, or stumble. Upon its hack did 
|I sce a portly gentleman bestride himself, and forthwith 
begin to canter towards me, followed at a somewhat 
| splitting pace by two keepers on foot, eaéh armed either 
iwith guns or sticks, which I could not exactly distin- 
guish.” 
“| foresee,” said I. 





vernor coming full tilt, I knew that I had been trespassing, 
apd the moment I stepped upon his infernal lawn, felt 
that [ had put my foot into it.” 

« Well,” said I, « what happened ?” 

“Why,” continued Daly, “I standing still, and h: 
|moving somewhat rapidly, the elder of the two had the 
{best of it, and I was very soon within six inches of his 
jcob’s nose, and within about half a yard of his own. 
\‘ You are a pretty fellow, sir,’ said the irate gentleman, 
‘to come poaching and killing the birds in my preserves, 
|close to my house—why what the devil are you thinking 
lof? Here, Stephens—T'homson——” 

“¢Sir,’ said I, «I am extremely sorry 

«+ Sorry,’ interrupted Mr. Bagswash—(for such was 
the gentleman’s name)— sorry, yes, and well you may 
ibe sorry ; Botany Bay is too good for a fellow like you, 
isir. Lay hands on him.’ 

«“¢One moment, sir,’ said I; 
| Whereupon Squire Bagswash 
jan unseenily fit of laughing. 
«¢ A pretty gentleman,’ said Bagswash. 





” 





‘T am a gentleman.’ 


and his kee per burst into 


| «Jam not so certain of that,” said Daly, “I have done ' doubted. 


anxious desire to please—that consideration of one’s little |‘ I hate battues; here you have a party staying for the | 


|wholesale slaughter of pheasants—eleven double barrels | 


me the kindness to let me off, and permit me to ¢ range | 


any body, “on I went, until at last, after three hours’ | 


“So did I,” said Daly; “the moment I saw the go-! 


| Marmaduke 


Al 








“<«T thank ye, sir,’ said I, «I don’t want compliments, 
I only want a hearing. I am staying on a visit at Sir 
| Marmaduke Wrigglesworth’s, and here is my card.’ Say- 
ling which I produced—from what I happened by the 


‘| merest but luckiest accident in the world to have about 


me, my card-case—my visiting ticket. 
«“« Young man,’ said Bagswash, having read it, ‘is this 





|genuine 7—is what you are saying true y 

| “¢Sir, said I, «I am not accustomed to have my word 
I admit, that not being perfectly acquainted 
with the boundaries of the Wrigglesworth property, I 
have transgressed and trespassed. [am sorry for it; and 
sorry that you should have so far forgotten yourself as to 
use language which, I am quite sure, in a more tem- 





! , 
perate mood you would regret. 


«“¢Sir, said Bagswash, half doubting, and certainly 
‘I don’t know that I have 


more than half fearing me, 

used any strong expressions. 
“ ¢ Scoundrel, I think,’ said I, bowing profoundly. 
“<IfI did, I—really,’ said Bagswash, ‘ 1—might—but 


eee 


I was irritated—sir, this is my manor.’ 
“« Why, sir,’ said I, «as to your manner, I do think it 
jmight have been a little more courteous—I s 


| «* Yes,sir, yes,’ said my antagonist, who evidently was 





anxious to justify his coarseness and vulgarity, ‘but— 
the manor I mean—for I can’t pun, sir, and I hate puns, 
sir; the manor, I mean, costs me a very large sum an- 
| nually —a very large sum, indeed, sir, to preserve ; and 
therefore when I sce what I conceive to be a poacher 
immediately under my nose, actually in my homestead— 


upon my lawn, I may say—shooting right and left, it 
does put me ina passion, and I own I was warm, and 
perhaps hasty ; but it is a provocation, and I should like 
ito know, under all the circumstances, what you yourself 
| would say if you were me at this moment? 

| «es Say, sir?’ said I, ‘why I hav’n’t the smallest hesita- 
| tion about that, sir. If I were you at this moment, I 
jshould say,—‘ Mr. Daly, I beg your pardon for the hasty 
|way in which I spoke when I thought you a poacher; 
land, in order to show that although passionate I am not 
| vindictive, I hope, as it is just luncheon-time, and you 
must have walked a long way and hav’n’t had very good 
sport, that you will do me and Mrs, Bagswash the favour 
to come in and take a cutlet, or a little cold meat, as the 
}case may be, and make up our ditferences with a glass or 
jtwo of w ine.’ 
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|—the very spit of y 
| re tired to these parts.’ 
«¢Oh,’ whispered one of the keepers to the other, 


‘ Master does know him—he /c 


$y Jove,’ cried Bagswash, ‘ you are a queer fellow 


yur father, whom I knew before I 


vd a father.’ 


iey both immediately 





“<¢QOh,’ said the other; and t 
lowered their sticks to the ground 
«“¢ And,’ continued the squire, ¢ you have only just an- 


ticipated me in an invitation, except that I apprehended 






more serious requisition on your part.’ 


solIne 
‘ 11; «there are a vast many gen- 


«* Not a bit, sir,’ s 
tlemen in the world who don’t look like gentlemen, and 
the shooting jacket and gaiters equalise appearances so 
much, that nature must have done a vast deal to give a 
man an aristocratic appearance under so rough a husk— 
but as to any meeting, except at your hospitable table, L 
have not the slightest wish for it. In my opinion, sir, 
one luncheon is preferable to two balls.’ 

«¢ Ah! said Bagswash, ‘I am glad o’ that, in spite e° 
your pun. Run up, Stephens, and tell them to get 
luncheon as soon as possible. Mr. Daly, a friend of Sir 


a7.° 
vrig 





rlesworth, iscoming to join our family 
party.’” 

«“ Well Daly,” said I, « there your presence of mind 
served you well.” 

“ Hear the sequel,” said Daly. 
I was vesterday by the 


“ Encouraged by the 
acquiescence of Bagswash, as 
invitation of Dod,I proceeded toward the house, placing, 
ever and anon, my hand on the neck of his cob, or the 
pummel of the saddle, in order to mark to the distant 
group the familiar nature of our acquaintance ; and in 
this fashion we reached the mansion, upon the steps of 
which a bevy of Graces, in number more like the Muses, 
welcomed us. I had a reputation even there, and the 


nt the girls had he who was coming, they made 


mom 
up their minds to mirth—even the big Mrs. Bagswash 
rolled herself into the hall, like a fillet of veal upon cas- 
tors, to do me honour. 

|  Bating the parents,’ continued Dal; I never saw 





































































































amore prepossessing family. I forget all their names, 
but one was slim and sylph-like, another plump and 
pleasant, a third a wicked-looking brunette, a fourth a 
demure and bashful blonde: all I felt as I entered the 
house was, that if [ had brought eight friends with me, I 
might, by giving each his choice, have had some one of 
the « tuneful nine’ left entirely to myself.” 

« And,” said I, “ were you the only man?” 

« No,” replied Daly, “ there were two yahoos, in white 
cord breeches and leather gaiters, and a boy with a frill 
and a frock, upon which a favourable eruption of brass 
sugar-loaf buttons had taken place; a Dr. somebody, 
‘who turned out to be the nearest apothecary ; and a very 
pale, long-legged youth, the curate of the parish.” 

« A largeish luncheon party,” said I. 

« Well,” said Daly,- 1 sat down, having first very 
much ingratiated myself with old Bagswash, who was as 
chary of his pheasants as if they had been of the golden 
breed, by insisting upon it that his man Stephens should 


<lisencumber my bag of the birds which I had shot on his} 


land, retaining my solitary rabbit, in order to grace my 
tole when I reached Wrigglesworth ; and I found myself 
placed next mine hostess, and number one of the daugh- 
ters—very nice pretty thing—not what one should call 
well set up, but nature, as I said about gentlemen to her 


papa, had done a great deal for her ; poor thing, how Ij rifle to have been potent; and I thought of one thing, 
pitied her—and pity is akin to love, So, afterluncheon,/and another thing, and I believe I thought of all 
and some wine, do vow know, Gurney, | almost began| things in the world, except the way which I was going. 


to subside into a tenderer fecling. But then, one of 
nine!” 

« Well, and how did it end?” said I. 

“Why,” replied Daly, «it would have ended, I have 
no doubt, as prosperously as it began, had not my new 
friend, Bagswash, committed himself by begging me to 
drink some London Particular Madeira—Dulf, Murphy, 
Gordon, or something of that sort. The moment I tasted 
it IT knew what it was, and rather elated by circumstances, 
and my other previous libations, I had the temerity to 
address the dear, interesting, white-necked creature next 
me, and in a tone of confidential condolence, begged her | 
not to be deceived, for that although her amiable papa 
might be a judge of other things, he evidently knew no- 
thing of wine, and that the stutl he called ¢ London Par- 
ticular’ was neither more nor less than infernally bad 
‘T'eneriffe.” 

The male Bagswash was unconscious of the imputa- 














tion, but the queen B. overheard me, and looking towards 
what might literally be called her open countenance, I 
saw symptoms of fire breaking out, and in less than al 
minute afterwards the domestic Proserpine exclaimed, 
«Come girls, let us go—too much of your pa’s 'Tenreefe 
will do you a mischief.’ Up she got, and out she wheeled 
herself, and the moment she set the example, away went 
the nine she-Bagswashes, like so many goslings wee 





maternal goose. 
sie fig continued Daly, “ regretted the retreat, for I had} 
had an opportunity to insinuate myself, and T never saw | 
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worths—hoped to see me soon again—did I know my 
way back ? 


unmarried daughters, I duly appreciated, and bent my 
way homewards.”” 

“ Glad, I should think,” said I, “ to be safe out.” 

« On the contrary,” said Daly, “I should like to have 


of the respectable cat of nine tails about the Teneriffe, it 
once out, onwards I went, rejecting indignantly the offer 


thing I hate so much, as if a man who had followed his 
nose into a place could not follow the same nose out 
of &” 

“T trust,” said I, “that your intrepidity was crowned 
with success.” 

*« Rather crippled,” replied Daly ; “as you shall hear; 
however, there are two eads to my story, or rather a 
story and a sequel.” 

«“ Pray go on,” said I; knowing that so long as his 
breath lasted, his tongue would wag, like a cherry clap- 
per while the wind blows. 

“ Gad, sir,” said he, “I walked on. Tadmit the Tene- 





They say, you know, some men have every sense but com- 
mon sense ;—my case to a hair. Common sense is like 
flour,—the other sort of sense is like sugar, and gilding, 
and all the rest of those things—beautiful to adorn a 
cake and embellish the patisserie, but, without the flour, 
mere ornaments—now, without the ornaments, the flour 
will make bread. IT never had the flaur—never shall 
have. So you perceive that the sugar and the flummery 
being my staple, on I went and went, until I began to 
think I had missed my way, and found myself stopped 
by a gate opening into—or rather shutting me out of—a 
remarkably well stocked farm-yard ;—ricks, stacks, sta- 
bles, barns—every thing comfortable and convenient; 
with halfa million cocks and hens, walking about like 
ladies and gentlemen, as happy as happy could be. Over 
the gate I stepped, waded my way through the straw, 
and, leaning over the hatch of one of his out-houses, 
who should [see but the farmer himself. As I advanced, 
he touched his hat, and civilly asked whether I had had 
much sport? 

«* Not much,’ said I, recollecting that the whole cou- 
tents of my bag now amounted to one elderly rabbit with 
a Cape tail; ‘If am on my way to Wrigglesworth, and 
out of it, I think, How far have I to go?’ 

«“ «Seven miles, I count,’ said the farmer. ‘You are 
coming right away from it, sir. Wrigglesworth lies over 
there on your left.’ 

«« Thank you,’ said I, ‘thank you. If you will just 
give me a sort of concise direction—I am a dab at topo- | 


In short, I cannot enumerate the civilities 
he heaped upon me, which, considering his respect for 
my friend Sir Marmaduke, and the fact of his having nine 


«“« Perhaps yes—perhaps no,’ said I, 

«« And to have all you kill?’ said he. 

«“¢ Yes; all I kill fairly out-and-out,’ said I. 

« «Why, you shall give me half a guinea,’ said the 
man. 

«“<« Half a guinea!’ echoed I. ‘No, no; if I kill three 
or four of them it will be the outside. No; I tell you 
what I'll do. I'll stand here—won’t move an inch ; and 


remained where I was: if it had not been for the anger |you shall have a seven-shilling piece for the slaughter, 


«<« Well, sir,’ said the farmer, hitching up his lower 


would have been a very agreeable domicile. However, | garments, ‘a bargain’s a bargain. Hand over the twine,’ 


* Whereupon,” said Daly, “I handed him that beau- 


of Bagswash to send a man to show me the way; no-/tiful miniature portrait of a half-guinea, and told him I was 


ready totake my shots. He nodded assent ; and having 
pocketed the money, bade me proceed. I did so. Up 
with one barrel—bang ! up with the other—bang !—and 
such a fluttering, and cackling, and squashing, and squab- 
bling you never heard. I ran forward, and secured, as 
my spoils, four hens in high condition, a very respectable 
cock, fit companion for my rabbit; and out of the pond 
I fished, with the butt end of my Manton, two extremely 
corpulent ducks, who had paid the debt of nature in the 
most decided manner: these I got out, and the others | 
got up, and stuffed them incontinently into my bag, de- 
lighted to think what a display I should make at Wrig- 
glesworth, where it was quite clear I could, by no possi- 
bility, arrive in time for dinner. However, that was my 
joke, and it seemed to be the farmer’s; he laughed quite 
as much as I did.” 

“Inherent good humour, I suppose,” said I. 

«“ Why, as for that,” said Daly, “you shall judge. I 
bagged my birds in the first instance; and then, having 
secured my booty, began to rally my victim; and having 
acknowledged his civility in giving me my traveling di- 
rections, said to him, with a low bow, ‘'Thank you for 
the game, sir.’ 

«“« Yes, sir,’ said the farmer, ‘you are a deuced sight 
better shot than I counted upon, considering what you 
had in your bag afore.’ 

«“¢ Yes,’ said I, «I think you are what you may call 
done. Seven shillings won’t pay for the poultry in my 
pouch, I guess?” 

« « No,’ said the farmer, ‘nor three times the money, I 
count.’ 

“« Well, then,’ replied I, ‘I think I have the best of 
the bargain.’ 

«« Not much,’ said the man. 

«<« Not much !’ cried I, ‘why, a guinea’s worth of fowls 
for a seven-shilling piece 
“«“ « Yees, sir, that’s true,’ said the fellow, turning slowly 
away from the hatch, and grinning as he turned ; < but 
they are none on ’em mine.’ 

“T could have killed him for his roguery; but there 
was so much fun in it 

“So much in your own way,” cried I. 

“Exactly so,” said Daly ;—*« that instead of breaking 
his head, which he most righteously deserved, I joined 

















an audience more thoroughly prepared to be gratified;| graphy. Merely give me the points, and I'll go across in his infernal horse-laugh, and made the best of my way 


for so convinced were they, from what they had heard of | 
me, that I was a vastly agrecable person, and talked epi- 
grams, that when, while they were all sitting with their 


ears open to catch my facetiz, I happened to observe} down there, turn to your left, and keep on straight till 


(the first observation I had made, too, and that in reply 


tard went remarkably well with cold boiled beef, they all 


burst out into an immoderate fit of laughter; and the | copse, and keep on till you come to the stile on your left ; 


doctor, who had been tutored into a belief in my superla- 
tive wit, exclaimed, ¢ Oh, oh, that’s too bad !’ which every 
fool cries out, either when he thinks a thing remarkably 
good, or does not comprehend it in the least, which last 
was the case—as indeed it was with all the rest of the 
party—with my new-found medical friend.” 

«“ Did you contrive,” said I, “ to affront the rest of the 
company before you quitted it?” 

« Not all of them,” said Daly, “no; I believe I got 
off pretty well, but evidently the worse for wear; for 
Teneriffe or not Teneriffe, it is my maxim to stick tu the 
wreck as long as she floats, and as long as I could get 
any body to sit, I stayed; the curate and the boy with 
the frill went with the ladies, but Bagswash and the 
parish Paracelsus remained. However, at last. seeing all 
the bottles empty, and no disposition on the part of 
Baggy to replenish, I made a move, and never did I 
see aman more happy at having got out of a scrape than 
mine host, He sent bis honest regards to the Wriggles- 


to a question of the big Bagswash) that I thought mus-| Sumpter’s Green, and you’ll soon see the Crooked Billet. 


a country I never saw in my life before.’ 

«+ Well, sir,’ said the kind farmer, ‘if so be as that is) 
the case, I'll tell you. When you get out of the gate | 
you come to Pussy’s Nob; then away to the right, over 
Don’t go near that; but turn short round by Wheatley’s 
;go over that, through Timpsbury’s lane, and that will 
bring you out by the Three Mackerel, and there they'll 
be sure to put you,in the right road.’ 

« «Thank you,’ said I to the farmer, «I will follow your 
instructions most implicitly ; but I suppose I shall have 
no chance of getting a shot now in that direction—even 
at a pheasant roosting—eh ?” 

« «No, sir,’ said the farmer; ‘can’t say as how I think 
you will this arternoon.’ 

«¢ Well,’ said I, ‘ now both my barrels are loaded. I’ve 
got nothing in my bag but an old buck-rabbit with a knob 
tail; and as I hate going home with no proofs of my 
sport, and the one head—or tail—that I have bagged 
takes the domestic character, what shall I give you to have 
a shot with both barrels at all those ducks in the pond 
and fowls on the side of it, standing here, and to carry 
away what I kill ?” 

“ «You'll kill a woundy sight on ’em, I think, at that 





out of the farm-yard, lest I should be immediately ap- 
prehended by the right owner, as a robber of hen- 
roosts.” 

“« And,” said I, “ you carried home your spoils.” 

“Not I,” exclaimed my unsophisticated companion. 
“Take some wine—help yourself—and listen; for the 
sequel is most terrible. I had sech a night of it!” 

«“ How 2” said I. 

“ Why,” said Daly, “out of the gate I went, turned 
to my left, and got to Puss’s Nob; but it began to get 
dusk, and very soon afterwards dark ; and when I began 
veering away over Sumpter’s Green, I found myself on 
a wide common, without path, guide, or guide-post, As 
the darkness increased so did the declivity ; and when I 
had lost all power of seeing, I was gratified by feeling 
myself in a surt of a quagmire, which, for all I knew, 
might get softer and thicker every step I took. I looked 
out for the stars, and saw a few; but they were of no 
kind of use to me; for I had not the slightest idea 
what direction, even under their fuidance, I ought to 
take. I resolved.to avoid the bogs; and kept edging 
away, until I at length reached a gap, which, as it led 
off the infernal common, I hoped might lead to some 
habitation 

«“ Where spring-guns and steel-traps were set every 
night,” said I. 











distance,’ said the considerate farmer, 


« Not a bit of it,” said Daly. “T went on, following 
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my nose, until I found myself at the edge of a copse, 
which I began to think looked extremely like Squire 


Bagswash’s preserve. However, it was not that ; but I 
heard somebody whistling at no great distance, and 
a call of *Halloo!’ How to act I did not exactly know, 
with a gun, and a bag full of cocks and hens, and a 
venerable rabbit to boot. What could Idot To have 
answered the call would have been to be detected as a 
poacher in the dark. I resolved, at all events, on getting 
rid of my poultry in the first instance, and accordingly 
emptied my store, rabbit, tail and all, and proceeded 
somewhat more gaily after having thrown out my ballast ; 
yet not without some apprehensions, either of being shot 
by the keepers for a poacher, or by the poachers for a 
keeper ; so I got clear of the whistling firs and moaning 
larches as fast as I could, still utterly ignorant of my 
course.” 

« And getting late,” said I. 

«ft must then have been past eight,” said Daly. « On 
I trudged: scrambled over the furrows of one field, and 
through the turnips in another; and so on, and on, until at 
last I was forced to sit myself down on a gate and rest ; and, 
I give you my word, although I have known a great deal 
of the world, I never was so dead beat in my life as I was 
then. Not a house could I see. The glimmering of a 
rushlight in a cottage-window would have been to my 
eye thrice more brilliant than the whole regalia of Eng- 
land collected. But no: there were no cottages—no 
rushlights ; and I do believe I went the length of swear- 
ing at my own stupidity in undertaking my solitary ex- 
cursion. Only one set off was there to the whole thing ; 
—I had seen the Bagswashes, male and female, and 
laid in materials for a Aistoriette for the next evening— 
that is, if I really survived the present one ; but I began 
to feel cold, and hungry, and. thirsty. However, out of 
the fields I must get, if I went straight on end, and could 
not fail of fetching up in a road somewhere at last.” 

« Which, as you are here alive to tell the tale,” said I, 
«of course you did.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Daly, «I did; but it was not for a 
long time; and then I had come to a full stop ; and, stick- 
ing the butt of my Manton on the ground, I swore, by stock 
and barrel, that I would not budge from under a huge 
tree which overshadowed me till daylight came to my 
aid. I was ravenous—I was chilled—I was wretched— 
I was tired to death ; but why tire myself more ?—and 
accordingly, feeling, and I dare say looking, very like the 
dear Don of La Mancha, I sat myself down, with my 
back against the trunk, and, if you'll believe me, fell fast 
asleep.” 

“ Asleep ?” said I. 

“ Fast as a church,” said Daly, “and dreamt—dreamt, 
first, that I was starving,—that, I think, must have been 
a sort of waking dream; then, that I was at a ball: and 
then I dreamt a sort of confused dream—of being safe 
back at mine host’s hospitable mansion ; and then a con- 
fused, hurly-burly kind of a dream, either that I was Sir 
Marmaduke Wrigglesworth, or that Lady Wrigglesworth 
was Mrs. Daly, or something of that sort, and that I 
tumbled out of bed, which tumble was to me a ‘dying 
fall; for I rolled over on my side, and woke—in no bed 
—in no house, but where I had lain me down, under the 
tree before mentioned.” 

“You must have caught your death of cold !” said I. 

“No, the Dalys, like cats, are very tenacious, ’ said 
my jocular friend ; «I roused myself—sat up and listened 
—recollected where I was, and heard at the same mo- 
ment what was really sweet ‘music to mine ear,’ the 
sound of a bell-team. Ho! ho! says I—you are there, 
are you !—where there are bells there are horses—where 
there’s a team there’s a wagon—where there’s a wagon 
there’s a road—up I jumped, and as fast as I could, just 
roused from my slumbers, scrambled over brambles and 
clambered over fences, until I caught sight of the wagon- 
er’s lantern waggling on the side of the tilt like a bright 
pendulum to regulate the wheels: the moment I saw 
that I knew I was landed, and after encountering a few 
of those thumps and bumps which ‘flesh is heir to,’ 
found myself on a high'toad. Wagons, even those called 
‘ flies,’ may be overtaken, and although dead beat and 
sore of foot, I soon came up with the eight plaited-tailed 
things that were dragging the mountain, second only in 
size to the Juggernaut idol. 

“ My first object was to ascertain where I was, and 


of Ripley, and that the edifice was moving towards Lon- 


don—the result was, an involuntary spring upon the 
shafts of the vehicle, and a look at the wagoner, which, 
by the light of his revolver, was perfectly intelligible. 
The gun, the gaiters, the grace, and the gentility spoke | 
the gentleman, and he gave me leave to assume the post | 
which he himself was prevented by act of parliament 
from occupying. All my sorrows fled the moment I felt 
myself moved along without any personal exertion, and | 
the smiles which had nearly been exhausted during my 
toil and trouble, returned to ‘gild my brow,’ as Moore 
sings. ‘I have had walking enough,’ said I to myself, 
‘and grieving enough—nune est ridendum. ” | 

« Excellent wag!” said I. 

« Excellent wagon!” thought I, “and so it proved ; for | 
after three quarters of an hour’s hard tugging by the 
‘bell assemblée’ of horses before me, | was dropped, gun, 
gaiters, bag and all, at the door of the ‘Talbot—tacing 
the green. I tipped my driver—bade adieu to the ult— 
and began knocking loudly at the door of mine ostelry.” | 

« And a nice rural inn it is,” said I. 

“Tt proved to be past midnight,” said Daly ; “ and by 
the merest luck in the world, the exemplary widow who 
then occupied it had not gone to her rest, or roost. She | 
personally answered my call, and replied to my knock. 
After a few preliminary * Who's theres,’ she opened the 
door; and the moment she recognised me—as you may 
conceive—her delight was unspeakable.” 

“+ Bless my heart, Mr. Daly,’ said the widow, ¢ what a 
time o’ night to be strolling about with your gun! Why, | 
where do you come from!’ 

“«*That,’ said I, ‘is about the last question in the 
world that I can answer satisfactorily. I have been 
wandering across a country with which I am not particu- | 
larly well acquainted—have tired myself to death, and 
fallen asleep.’ 

“« Fallen indeed,’ said mine hostess, «into a ditch, Mr. | 
Daly, I should think. Why, dear me, what a condition | 
you are in!’ | 

“Exactly,” said I; ‘recumbent repose in October | 
under an oak is not particularly delicate; however, my | 
darling, give me some supper, some hot brandy and water, | 
and order me the most comfortable bed in the house, for | 
I am ‘a tired.’ ” | 

«©¢ Why, sir,’ asked the dear woman, ‘ where is your | 
servant with your clothes—you cannot think of sleeping | 
here in that condition !’ | 

«Not exactly,’ said I; ‘I shall take off my clothes | 
when I go to bed; and as for my servant, he is snug and 
happy at Sir Marmaduke Wrigglesworth’s, where I ought | 
to be too, unless they have sent him out with a rake and 
a lantern to search for me and drag all the horse-ponds 
in the neighbourhood. I tel you I am hungry, and tired, 
and shall be very sleepy—out with your tit-bits and deli- 
cacies—something piquant—nice, but savoury, eh—and 
after that a comfortable roost.’ 

«“é You shall have something to eat,’ said the widow, 
‘and something to drink, for those I can give you my- 
self; but as for a bed, I haven't one in the house—cram- 
med full from top to botiom.’ 

“ «1m very tired,’ said I; ‘I can sleep compact like a 
dog on a hearth-rug—half a bed will do for me.’ 

«“«Come, Mr. Daly,’ said the landlady, ‘none of your 
nonsense. I have no bed whatever to-night, and here it 
is one o’clock; you had better Ict me ring up the next 
turn-out, and get back to Wrigglesworth.’ 

“Thank you, Fanny,’ said I; I used to call her 
Fanny before her husband was killed switching a rasper, 
three years before; ‘not I—I should not get there till 
nearly four—all the family ‘in a deep sleep buried’— no, 
no—none of your nonsense—where am I to rest !’ 

«“+¢T told you the truth,’ said the widow; ‘there’s not a 
bed disengaged.” 

«« Not one,’ said I—looking as I fancied most insinu-! 
atingly, and helping myself to a glass of brandy from a! 
bottle covered with a gilt bunch of grapes, at the same | 
time gently pressing the tip of mine hostess’s little | 
finger. 

« ¢ Not one, upon my life, Mr. Daly,’ replied she ; ¢ in- | 
deed we are so full, that my sister Jane who is here is | 
obliged to sleep with me.’ 


«¢That’s very unfortunate, indeed,’ said I; ‘ however, | 
| 














what the direction of the vast pile before me. I found, 


I rejoice that you have so much custom—all’s good for 
trade—come let me eat—let me warm myself—both in| 


ee 
pied.’ 


parlour fire.’ 

“Mine hostess proceeded to make me exceedingly 
comfortable. I ate cold fowl and beef, and drank hot 
brandy and water, and eventually punch. Mine hestess 
sipped shrub—a liquor, which if it were a liqueur, would 
rank fathoms above either Curacoa or Maraschino—till 
at last, the clock striking two, reminded her it was time 
to go to bed. 

«¢ Ah,’ suid I,‘ that is extremely just and proper. But 
alas! I am like my melancholy little friend who was very 
gentil, but whose hair came a leetel through the top of 
his hat, I have no bed to go to.’ 

“«¢Tt’s very provoking,’ said the landlady, ‘so tired as 
you are.’ 

‘“¢It is indeed,’ replied [—seeing a proposition of some 
sort or other on the tip of her tongue. 

« « Now,’ said she, looking remarkably serious, ‘can I 
trust you—will you promise me, if I give you a bed, to 
do as I bid you, Mr. Daly & 

«“*To the letter,’ said TI, ‘your commands shall be 
obeyed to the letter—only let me rest myself quietly and 
comfortably—it is all I ask—for never was poor devil so 
tired in his life as I.’ 

“¢'Pake a drop more punch, Mr. Daly,’ said my land- 
lady, «it will make you sleep the sounder.’ 

“*No fear of that,’ said I; ‘but what do you pro- 
pose 

«¢ Why,’ said mine hostess, ‘I have one bed unoceu- 


«« Why didn’t you say so before?’ cried I, 

“+P Il tell you why,’ said my fair friend; ‘it’s in a 
double-bedded room, and the other bed is occupied 
by a 

“¢Snoring farmer, from Farnham,’ said 1; ‘or per- 
haps a tight-skinned sailor walking his way up from 
Portsmouth ?’ 

“*No,’ said she, looking very pathetic—and very 
pretty, by the way—+ by a lady.’ 

«we A lady,’ said I, « 

“« There it is,’ interrupted the landlady, ¢ that is just 
what I expected; you are all fire and tow—alight in a 


’ 





, 


oh charming thought !—— 


moment—now J shall not say anot:er word, and you 
must sleep, if you vill slec p he re, in the armchair by 
the fire here.’ 

“¢ No,’ said I, ‘no, don’t be angry—I didn’t know—I 
thought——’ 

“« Yes, Mr. Daly, that’s what you are alway 
I believe,’ said mine hostess, ‘but that won't do—the 
lady who occupies the other bed in the double-bedded 
room is a sad invalid; she has been stopping here for 
some time, and the only rest she gets is by dint of lauda- 
num, which the doctor gives her in large doses, and she 
sleeps soundly during the night, which makes up for the 
suflerings she endures by day. 
well—and tired as you are, I don't like to turn you out 
or leave you here—you shall have the other bed. You 
must go gently into the room, and when you are in bed 
I will come and take away your candle; and as Isleep in 
the next room, if you don’t remain perfectly quiet I shall 
insist upon your getting up and coming down here into 
the bar.’ 

“ ¢ Agreed,’ said I, «I only ask for a bed—all I want is 
rest—I am scarecly able to walk or stand, therefore [ 


thinking, 


If you choose to behave 


agree to your condition ; let me finish my punch, and 
‘marshal me the way that I should go.’ ” 

“ After looking at me suspiciously and hesitatingly for 
a minute or two, my dear landlady agreed to trust me; 
and accordingly having seen that my bed was properly 
prepared she returned, and lighting a rushlight, preceded 
me up the stairs, and opening the door of the room put 
her finger to her lips to enforce silence, and whispered me 
that when I was in bed I should knock against the wain- 
scot which separated her room from that in which I was 


to repose, and that she would come and fetch my candle, 

“ ] promised to obey all her injunctions. The curtains 
of the other bed were « losely drawn—I never felt so awk- 
ward in my life—but I had promised; yet one peep be- 
fore the light vanished—no—perhaps the lady would 
wake and scream, and [ should be forthwith ejected. I 
resolved to keep my faith, at all events till mine hostess 
was herself asleep, and then see—as far as utter darkness 
would permit—how the affair would terminate. 
oe Accordingly ] hurriecc | 
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face, hands, and mouth as gently and quietly as possible, 









































































































jumped into mine; but, in 
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and having concluded my brief preparations for deposit-|  “* Really,’ said 1, ‘ I thought you were playing me a 
ing myself in my much longed-for bed, gave the concerted | trick, and I could not bear your having the laugh against 
signal, and scarcely was well in my place before my dear |me, and so I certainly did venture just to ascertain ? 
landlady entered the room on tip-toe, and coming up close] “* Ascertain !’ cried the landlady, ‘ that’s just the very 
to the bed-side and whispering ‘ Now remember your|thing you ought upon no consideration whatever to have 
promise’—took the glimmering light away, and left me|done. Did not I tell you the lady was an invalid? Oh! 
in the dark with my fair and slumbering companion. Mr. Daly, Mr. Daly! I believe you are the d 

“There was something very strange in my position,”|  «« evil be, ma’am,’ said I, interrupting her, r, ‘to him 
said Daly ; “I was tired to death, but somehow I could | who evil thinks. I meant no harm, and 
not sleep. I lay and listened to hear whether my fair] “* You might have ruined me, sir, said mine hostess. 
incognita would sneeze—or cough—or ery ‘hem’—or] “Might IV said L—‘ when ? 
play off any little coquettish trick, which, under the cir-| “This very night, sir,’ said she; ‘this very hour. 
cumstances, I thought probable enough. I durst not) Why, what would have been thought of me and my 
move, for | knew / was watched; however, I sat up in shouse, if it had been known that I had allowed you to 
the bed and began to wonder. Is it, thought I, an old jsleep in that room? Nobody would have believed that I 
woman or a young woman !—an invalid is interesting, | did it out of pure regard for your comfort, tired and 
and, bless her, she must be uncommonly genteel, for she | knocked up as you were, and because I had not a hole or 
does not snore in the least ; a few minutes served to con-|corner besides into which you could have poked your- 
vince me that my landlady did—and I rather rejoiced in | self: however, it will be a lesson for me another time ; 
the sound of her slumbers, since I thought I might per-| and now, Mr. Daly, if you will take my advice, the lads 
haps suceced in attracting the attention of my sleeping |are getting up in the yard, you will let me order out a 
partner ; and the fact that a gentleman of my very respect- | chaise and pair, and go on to Guildford, where they have 
able pretensioiis was so Whimsically associated with her—| plenty of beds I have no doubt, and where you may get 
knowing mine hostess’s archness—induced me to attri-|some comfortable rest; and as the brother of the lady in 
bute her readiness to quarter me upon the slumbering | No. 3 is sleeping here to-night, something unpleasant to 
beauty, to a foreknowledge on her part that my introduc- he parties might happen in ‘the morning , and you would 

| 

















tion would not be considered an intrusion. le me a favour if you would go.’ 
“After I had satisfied myself that my landlady was| “I felt very much inclined, for many reasons, to ac- 
really safe, I had recourse to some slight coughs, which | cede to what appeared the very reasonable desire of mine 
do occasionally infest one; but no, my signals were not | hostess: first of all, I might do her a mischief by stay- 
answered: the dose of Jaudanum had been particularly |ing; in the second place, the lady might complain to her 
strong that night. At last I thought I heard a slight | brother; in the third place, the White Hart at Guildford 
movement. I began to listen, till I heard the beating of | was a remarkably good inn, and a well made bed, in a 
my own heart, and a sort of drumming in my ears. I| well warmed bed-room, would be a comfortable thing by 
held my breath: ‘psha, thought I, this woman has been|}comparison with the chilly atmosphere and the chair- 
cheating me, the other bed is tenantless,—a trick to try | slumber of the parlour behind the bar. To Guildford I 
me ;—and for what a stupid dolt she will set me down if/ must eventually proceed,—and why not now ? So with 
I don’t convince ber that I had at least curiosity enough | ithe best possible grace, I told mine hostess that I was at 
in my composition to ascertain what was in it. her command, and that she might dispose of me as she 
“ My feelings fired at the thought. Up I got—groped |thought fit. 
my way across the room—the white dimity drapery being} “ I paid her for the horses, the repast, and the portion 
just visible amidst the * palpable obscure.’ I reached the |of my night’s rest which I ought to have had, liberally ; 
bed—I paused—I heard nothing; I partly opened the }and when [ stepped into the ¢ yellow and two,’ I shook 
curtains at the side, and said in a soft, very soft voice, | hands with her, and she gave me a look as much as to 
‘Hem! No answer. ‘Ma’am, ma’am’—still silent ;— | say again and again, ‘Daly Daly! you are not to be 
‘are you there ?’ said 1; and, placing my hand on the | trusted.’ 
pillow, found she was. Dear, unconscious creature,| “ Well, sir,’ continued Daly, “away I went, glasses 
there she lay, comfortably cuddled up in the clothes, and | rattling, and wind whistling: a short stage, as you know ; 
sleeping, or seeming to sleep, so soundly. I was pro-| and before four we reached the White Hart. I Nad fore- 
ceeding to awaken her, in order to announce my pre-|stalled my Guildford sleep in the chaise ; however, we 
sence, when, in stepping towards the head of the bed, my | soon made them hear at the inn, and in less than three 
foot came in contact with a chair which stood on its right | quarters of an hour I was again rolled up in the sheets, 
hand side, which was overthrown with a crash that, in|having, before I went to bed, written a note to my ser- 
an instant, roused, not my dear opium-drinker, but my | vant at Wrigglesworth, which I desired might be sent off 
Jynx-like landla ye I heard her jump out of her bed. I/early in the morning, directing him, after leaving word 
less than two minutes, there | with Sir Marmaduke’s men that I was alive, if not merry, 
she was, like Margaret’s ‘grimly ghost,’ standing at the |to come to me with clothes and other requisites for dress- 
fuot of my bed, loading me with reproaches, and ordering |ing by ten o’elock. 
me, in the most peremptory terms, to take the candle, de- 








“From my servant I learned that my friends at Wrig- 
scend the stairs, and dress myself in the parlour behind | stesworth had really expressed great anxiety on my 
the bar, and wait until she came down to eject me from |, account, which did not displease me. I like to create an 
the house ; seeing that she could have ne kind of confi- | eget; but I did not hear that dear L: udy Wrigglesworth 

—— » oonties } as a Freee ~ 
dence in a gentleman who had so much confidence in jhad either absented herself from dinner, or disappeared 
ee me, at at the evening in consequence of my absence. 

al ain were my pantomimic sup plies lions : she woul | . 7 2 26 5 
. 0 AE - ‘hel ; | «« After breakfast I strolled out. I like Guildford ; itis 
listen to nothing but immediate abdication, and I could ; ons 

See gee anice, clean, handsome, healthy town; the hill in the 
not well be angry with her, for she had put faith ia me, a / ’ - 
\ a cae ie aia . street [ admit to be a nuisance; the alternation between 
and perhaps run a risk of losing a valuable customer by |"). ,. pe Spb 
’ |climbing up and sliding down is tiresome and even dan- 
gerous ; but I overlooked that. 

«“ As I approached the door of the White Hart and 
just as my man was bringing out my horses, my eye was 
attracted by a funeral procession, consisting merely of a 
hearse, one mourning coach, and a private carriage, 
which had halted before the door; two persons who had 
occupied the coach having entered the house while fresh 
horses were put to the three vehicles. A natural and 





indulging me with the luxuries of ease and rest which, 
under no other circumstances, she could have afforded | 
me. I implicitly obeyed her commands; and, as soon | 
as slie had retired to dress herself, [ collected my wearing 
apparel, and slunk down stairs to prepare for my de- 
parture, which seemed inevitable. As I passed along the 
passages, I heard multifarious snorings in all directions, 
he truth of my landlady’s asser- 
and made me repent, 


which convinced me of t 
tions as to the influx of com; 





«“ «What is the name of the 
asked. 

«“ « Miss Barmingfield, sir,’ said the man, ‘is the name 
of the young lady. She was as well as youand me three 
days ago, and was a coming down to Chichester to spend 
a month with her mother: when all at once she was taken 





vi hesitatingly 


of a candle.’ 

“ «At Ripley !’ said I: « she lived at Ripley ?” 

“es No, sir, she didn’t,’ said the undertaker; ‘she died 
there.’ 

« «But she must have lived there first, I presume,’ said 
I, rather angrily, for a joker hates to be joked upon. 

“A very short time,’ said the jolly undertaker. «She 
arrived at the Talbot the day before yesterday, about 
twelve o’clock in the day, i in high health, ond by six at 
night she was a cropse.’ 

«+ At the Talbot!’ said I. «And are you cidiainn the 
body from the 'l'albot inn ? 

« ¢ Yes, sir,’ said the man, ‘on our way to Chichester, 
We could not move her, poor dear young lady, afore, 
because I couldn’t get the coffin ready till this morning,’ 

“«“ «Pray,’ said I, with a degree of agitation which evi- 
dently astonished my companion in the crape, ¢ where— 
in what part of the Talbot at Ripley did the young lady 
die 1” 

«“<¢In number 3, that ’ere double-bedded room right 
over the gateway,’ said the man. ‘ We only packed her 
up this morning.’ 

“My dear Gurney,” said Daly, “ you may conceive 
what my feelings were. Only conceive the idea,—turned 
into a double-bedded room in the dark with a dead 
woman! It was lucky that the horses were pronounced 
ready, and that Major Barmingfield, whose residence at 
Ripley mine hostess so truly had announced, made his 
appearance just at the moment that the undertaker had 
enlightened me on the subject. «I felt a mingled sensa- 
tion of horror at the event, of joy at my escape from the 
place where it occurred, of repentance for my misconduct 


a point for my accommodation, that I have not a notion 
what I should have done, if it had not been that the cold- 
ness of the weather afforded me an excuse for drinking 
off a glass of brandy, and the lateness of the hour forced 
me to mount my nag and begin my canter to Wriggles- 
worth forthwith.” 

When Daly had finished this little episode in his 
eccentric and eventful life, I felt particularly sick,—l 
might say sympathetically sick. He perceived the ctleet 
his story had produced, and, calling for Dejex himself, 
he prescribed some garus, at that time the popular li- 
queur; and then whispering some directions about egged 
wine, desired me to finish the claret, and commence a 
new course of drinking. 

The subsequent events of that evening require a new 
chapter. 


—<>—— 


CHAPTER VIL 


Turn we from this melancholy passage in my life— 
suffice it to say, that I have never passed through 'Ted- 
dington since the event with which the last portion of 
my memoranda concluded. Perhaps I need not add, 
that I equally avoided Miss Crab, who, (for the reader's 
satisfaction I perhaps might mention it,) in about a yeai 
after my mother’s death, married one of the’ neighbour- 
ing apothecaries, who, she wrote me word to say, made 
her a very kind and comfortable husband. He had two 
daughters by a former wife—a blonde and a brunette ; 
Kitty, a tizress—Je nny, a lamb; the one a black dose— 
the other a mild emulsion. How they made it out with 
their acidulated mother-in-law,I never troubled my head 
to inquire; with the death of my exemplary parent my 
care and consideratien about the Crabs and their con- 
nections departed. 

I wrote of course to my brother Cuthbert, at Calentta, 


more sorely than before, that [ could not for once in. my not very blameable curiosity prompted me to ask a jolly, giving bim inforination of the event that had océurred, 


inerry-looking undertaker whose funeral it was, whither 


life act with discretion and decorum. 3 
they were going, and whence they had come? 


“IT had scarcely finished dressing myself when my 
landlady made her appear in the parlour. « «Why, sir,’ said the man, ‘ what you see here isn’t 
“«T really am surpri said she, ‘at your con- ~ egular job as I hopes to turn it ott at Chichester 
duct. I thought, as a gentleman, you might have been! next Tuesday, which is the day fixed for the interment 
trusted, considering the circumst ances under which I ven- lof the cropse. Short notice, you see: could not do every 





and I took counsel of my worthy friend, the justice of 
pgace. But taking counsel and taking physic are 
different things—his worship préseribed what I could not 
swallow, and therefore, although I took his advice g 

wise, I did not act upenit. He suggested my immedtte 
departure for India, in order to avail himself’ of the ad- 





tured to put you inte that room.’ thing in a minute, sir.’ 








vantages which the great success of my nearest relative 


ill at Ripley, and went out for all the world like the snuff 


towards my landlady, who had so goodnaturedly strained, 
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would secure me, and offered to introduce me to a Cap- 
tain Pillau, or some such person, whose twelve hundred 
ton ship was a floating London Tavern, with cows in 
the launch, salad in the windows, fresh rolls three times 
a week, and champagne on Thursdays and Sundays— 
hut what were these to me? I was in full possession of 
four hundred and eighty-seven pounds, nineteen shil- 
lings, and eleven pence per annum, besides the interest 
of four thousand pounds three per cent. consols. Why 
should I send myself out in a huge packing-case, to look 
for a fortune which I should not be able to realize until 
my powers of enjoying it were gone? Pale nankeens, 
with bilious-looking silk stockings, cotton shirts, and 
calico waistcoats, were to my eyes objects quite familiar 
in the north-western regions of the metropolis. | Why 
should I waste my youth and manhood in Qui-hi-ing one 
half the day and salaaming the other, with the glass at 
ninety-five in the shade, until I, at fifty, should look as if 
I were on the shady side of ninety-five!—No. With 
my pretensions and accomplishments—for, like Daly, I 
did a little of everything—nothing so well as he—but 
still—I thought I might make my way, and even achieve 
the great object of my ambition, Emma Haines, whose 
twenty thousand pounds would come in remarkably well. 

Emma was the point on which all my hopes and 
wishes centered, so soon as I had recovered from the 
shock, which, especially under its peculiar circumstances, 
my mother’s death had occasioned. ‘The heart, robbed 
of what it has been cordially and warmly attached to, 
naturally yearns for some new object to claim and en- 
gross its affections. I certainly was devotedly fond of 
Emma;—she was so graceful—so ladylike—so gentle—so 
mild—there was a meekness in her eye while the mind 
was reposing, which lighted into brightness and brilliancy 
the moment her feelings were excited, or her genius rous- 
ed;—she played—she sang—she drew—she talked—in 
short, she was a most bewitching person ; and there was 
a swan-like swimmingness about her air and gait—a sort 
of sylphy something that riveted the attention and 
charmed the heart. I do believe at first she encouraged 
my advances out of pure good nature. She was older 
than I was; or rather, perhaps I should say, about my 
own age; but as a girl of seventeen is a woman, whena 
man of seventeen is a boy, she saw how much I loved 
her, before I was myself conscious of it. 

Her mother had certainly—incautious, I believe, 
through kindness—encouraged my acquaintance; and 
I used to be constantly at their house :—my mother knew 
nothing of them; but my young theatrical friend in Lin- 
coln’s Inn had carried me there, and so I went on, like a 
silly moth, buzzing about the vestal flame, until at last 
my wings were thoroughly scorched; and then, as I told 
Daly on that horrible night, I avowed my feelings and 
was rejected ; not by Emma herself, but by her mother, 
who, having written me a letter which would have driven 
a stoic mad, set off for South Wales, where, as the rea- 
der already knows, my lovely girl was immured, as I 
fancied, against her will, at the period of my mother’s 
decease, 

I have already expressed my feelings with respect to 
Daly, whose acquaintance I had so strangely made ; and 
certainly for some time my sensitive regrets as to the 


ship, and his zeal ; he told me what I believed, because I moreover, that I consider it quite unimportant, whether 
wished it true, that it was impossible to doubt, after what} it amount to the specified sum or not.” 

I had described to him, that Emma was devoted to me—| « Have you never ascertained ?” asked he. 

that my expectation that she would write to me was ex-|_ “ No,” I replied ; “ how should [? could I ask Emma 
travagant, that girls were extremely averse from corres-| such a question, or her mother !——” 
ponding ; first, because they properly considered such| «No, my dear friend, certainly not,” said Daly ; « but if 
clandestine communications indelicate and undutiful:| you will take the trouble to walk with me, to-morrow 
and secondly, because very young men are apt to be vain| morning, to St. Paul’s Church-yard—turn to your right, 
of female confidence, and perhaps in some unguarded} through the court, across Carter-lane, thence through 
moment might be induced to boast, or even to show, the| court number two, into Knight Rider-street-—you will 


letters of their kind-hearted mistresses. 


world not to trust a giddy, thoughtless fellow, such as I) 
then was, with letters; but, nevertheless, she might be | 


Tenby, and by some means—not literary—solicit it. 


« Action, my dear friend,” said Daly, “action is the 
thing ; you may sigh and swear away four sides of fools- 
cap—most appropriate paper—and what then !—you 
have done nothing but record sentiments which the cir- 
cumstances of a few years may entirely alter, and pledge 
yourself to a constancy which events may try, and even 
overthrow. No;—put yourself into the mail-coach— 
start for T'enby—hide yourself up—find out her house— 
walk under her window, and whistle some favourite air ; 
if she loves she will instantly recognize it—she will be 
delighted to find you so active and zealous ; and, ten to 
one, if her respectable parent can be by any means dis- 
posed of, the very next evening will find you strolling by 
moonlight—if there should be a moon—or in the dark, 
if there should not—either along the beach or on the 
cliff, breathing out all those delicious protestations uy on 
which lovers live, ‘as larks on leeks.’ ” 

“ Out!” said I, indignantly—* do you suppose that it 
would be possible for Emma to ‘come out,’ as you call it, 
‘to take a walk ?’—Why, she is watched and guarded as 
if she were ‘one chrysolite:’ her mother would as 
soon die as hear of her ‘taking a walk’ by moonlight.” 

“ Never mind,” said Daly, “faint heart, you know, 
&c.—where there’s a will there’s a way; and if you 
choose to follow my advice, ‘T’Il back the caster in.’ ” 

“The deuce take that phrase,” said I; “ no—no; Miss} 
Haines is not to be so proceeded with; and yet I admit [| 
think a visit to Tenby would be advisable, because | 
might plead with her mother.” 

« Plead !—no,” said Daly—* practice before preach- 
ing any day. AIII can say is, if you are in need of an 
ally—if you want an assistant—a Leporello in short, | 
am yourman. My whole delight is doing good. I have 
no object but to serve my friends ; and, if you think that 
I can be of the least use in securing you Miss Emma 
Haines and her twenty thousand pounds, you have only 
to say, ‘Daly do’—and Daly will.” 

It was impossible fer me not to feel grateful for this 
kindly burst of feeling, and the offer which my compan- 
ion made; and I confess it affected me more powerfully, 
because during the time at which my grief completely un- 
manned me, and absorbed all my faculties, he was, when- 
ever he could obtain admittance to me, the most sympa- 
thizing of human beings. He regretted, in such an ami- 
able manner, the absurdity of his self-introduction to th 








Daly was right.| see opposite to you the Prerogative Office; there, my 

‘ - ° } es ° ome . ‘ *.. 

Emma was quite well enough aware of the ways of the! dear friend, for the trifling and inconsiderable charge of 
1 5 . | 


one shilling, we will read the last will and testament of 
the late respectable father of your amiable Emma, and 


prevailed upon to grant me an interview, if I went to} discover whether ‘all is gold that glitters.’ ” 


“Ts that to be done 7” said I. 

“To be sure,” said Daly; “ it is the just prerogative 
of an Englishman to know what his neighbour does with 
his property if he have any; and as I have already told 
you, that in love where there’s a will there’s a way, so 
you will see that in law where there’s a will there’s a 
way to find it out—therefore, to-morrow we start—le 
premier fas—to the Prerogative Office, and although it 
may cost something, it is but a shilling, and anything 
like confirmation about other people’s affairs is «dirt 
cheap at the money.’ ”’ 

I really was not sufficiently well-informed as to the 
privileges of the people, at that moment, to know that 
Daly was right in his statement; and even when he told 
me the simplicity of the process by which all his doubts 
as to Emma’s fortune could be set at rest, I felt a disin- 
clination to adopt it; for really and truly, I had often be- 
fore wished that she had had nothing, inasmuch as I fan- 
cied that if it were not for the difference in our cireum- 
stances, I might not be personally objectionable to her 
mother. 

When the morning came, and I called upon Daly, 
according to appointment, to proceed to the Prerogative 
Office of which he had talked, I felt as if 1 was about to 
do something underhanded and ungentlemanlike. Why 
should I pry into the private affairs of a family? why 
gratify my curiosity at the expense of the independence 
of feeling in which I used to glory? For all these ques- 
tions Daly found ready answers; and, as usual, the ice 
of my prudery was thawed by the warinth of his manner, 
and the energy of his protestations; and accordingly off 


we went—searched the office—paid our shilling 


—rot our 
little slip of paper—showed it—had down the volume 
which contained the desired document—spread him upon 
a desk, and began to read the contents. 

I admit myself to have been nearly as ignorant of the 
purport of the last will and testament of Joseph William 
Haines, Esq., after I had perused it, as I was before I 
Not so, Daly. He was a bit of a lawver, 
and he explained and expounded the whol \ 
the affair, and informed me that 
matter was most satisfaetory—inasmuch as it 


had seen it. 
eC myst ry uf 
the « upshow’ of the 
appeared 


that twenty thousand pounds were irrevocably and un- 


conditionally Emma’s—but if her mother married again, 
the sum was to be doubled; and the mother’s jointure, 
which was two thousand five hundred pounds a year, 
was to be reduced one-half, and, in addition to the re - 











employment of that evening, which I have felt it my duty | cottage, and spoke of my mother’s manners and conversa-] to revert to her daughter at her death. The estates them- 
to record at length, operated as a preventive to our future} tion in such terms of admiration and esteem, that I felt} selves, upon which the jointure was a charge, were also 
association ; however, as the raonth wore on, I naturally,| convinced, whatever might be his eccentricities, his hear} to become Emma's after the death of ber parent, if she 
and perhaps justly, argued, that although the things we} was in the right place; and having established this opin-| married with her consent, during her life time; if not 
did, and the course we took that evening, were, seriously | ion in my mind, I resolved to trust him with the manage- | they were to be otherwise disposed of ; with a variety of 
and morally speaking, indefensible ; still, whatever might} ment of my ‘Tenby scheme, for the success of which he | contingencies and cons juences Hebraically obse ure to 
be the blame due to my companion for introducing me to | himself appeared most unaffectedly anxious. iny comprehension. , 
such scenes, the melancholy fact of my mother’s sudden} The conversations of my enthusiastic friend had very ‘T see the thing ina moment,” said Daly. “Com 
attack and death could not be adduced in aggravation of} considerably elevated my hopes. He extracted from me} along—the affair is settlec—we shall m ke ourselve 
his faults—like myself, he was, of course, ignorant of the| every particular of Emma’s person and character; the| extremely con.fortable——" 
crisis of her fate; and, therefore, although povrerfully | one, after my report, he pronounced angelic, and the “We!” said I. “How do } mean 7?” 
connected in my imagination, in the outset, as those sad} other perfect ; but I must say, in the midst of his warmth “Thus,” said Daly ;—“the mother has two thousand 
citcumstances were, I began to dismiss from my mind| and energy, and in the full flow of exalted sentiments, he} five hundred a year, untouchable by fate, so k he 
the combination which had made me so incalculably mi-| did come out, as the people say, with somethiag that| lives a widow —the daughter’s twenty thousand is « juale 
serable at first, and in proportion as this needless horror} astonished me. lly secure. But you perceive, that if th er marrics, 
was dissipated I began to exonerate my friend, and even} “ Are you sure now, Gurney,” said he, “ that she has| the daughter's fi rtune is to be doubled, and the widow 
seek his society ; for having—and I was conscious of| this money ? because we hear of fortunes, and of hun-| jointure to be diminished by half. Mark me—I have a 
that—confided to him the history of my Emma, 1 wag) dreds of thousands of pounds, and so much a year, and] strong dispositio 1g: hundred and fifty 
most anxious, now that I felt more than ever the neces-| such and such estates, and West India property, and Irish pounds a year will do for . Fea the mother, 
sity of having something to love and esteem, to consult fPopcrty, and all the rest of it, which at last turn out to| which will produce a s ff to 
him upon the plan best to be adopted to carry my wishes} be nothing—sometimes worse than nothing.” | daughter, with whom y ‘ 
Into execution. “I declare, Daly,” replied I, «that I know nothing} city of eloping if you think proper- if not, receive 
I was quite delighted with his frankness, his friend-fmore of her fortune than common report affords; and/her hand with the full and cutive sanction of her re- 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 





ill 


spectable father-in-law, your most obedient and very 
humble servant.” 
« Visions! visions!” said I. 


marry again.” 


«“ Mrs. Haines will never 


“Is that the doubt!” said Daly; “if that be all, le‘! 


not that embarrass you.” 

* But would you?” said I, staring with amazement—— 

“ Would I!” exclaimed he; “trust me for that—a 
wel]-jointured widow against the world for settling with. 
It’s a fine sight, Gurney—quite refreshing, as the eock- 
neys say, to see the comfortable ease and independence of 
a dowager—the lozenged panels of the luxurious § car- 
riage—the fat black nags with their long tails and kick- 


widow lady, whose concourse of visiters, by my special 
invitation, cheked up the great avenues of London, and 
found employment for half the police of the metropolis.” 
| Is it possible that you xs 
“1,” said Daly, triumphantly ;—“ copy the joke, and 
jit ceases to be one ;—any fool can imitate an example 
once set—but for originality of thought and design, I do 
think that was perfect. However, to-night shall trans- 
cend even that effort, and to-morrow we start for Tenby.” 

«“ Let me ask you,” said I, “now—if you can be seri- 
ous—have you really any intentions as to Mrs, Haines? 
because——” 

“Serious, to be sure,” said Daly ; “I never joke but 





fete after a new fashion—live fish in the drawing-room,|can get—I live small, according to my means; but 


ing straps, the curly wigged coachman with his three-' when I in earnest—like a Frenchman, who is never 
cornered hat on his head, and a bouncing bouquet stuck grave but when he is dancing. I think my arrangement 
in his button-hole.” capital, and so will you. We will go to Tenby toge- 
« But,” said [, « Mrs. Haines is not likely to—— ther ; or, if you prefer it, I will start alone, and appear to 
“Leave me alone for that,” interrupted my voluble know no more of you, than one of the cads of the thim- 
“If you think the scheme a good one, I am) ble-rig knows of the peaholder. I will make my play, 
your man.” /and, the moment I am in possession, make my signals 
* And would you,” said _[—*as I was just going to) for you to join—eh? We'll settle all in the course of 
ask—would you marry a woman so much older than the forenoon; but for the present, let us return to the 
yourself!” | habitable part of town, and make our masquerading pre- 
«Age is now like air, my dear fellow,” said Daly ;| parations for the soiree at Wolverhampton House. 
“felt by all, but seen by none. I'll marry her—take her} There was something about Daly that I cannot de- 
down to Dullmusty Hall, or whatever the name of her) scribe: but he had only to suggest, and I implicitly 
place may be—twaddle about with her for a month, in a| obeyed. I had never ventured to inquire as to his means 
broad-brimmed straw hat, with a spud in my hand—do) or fortune; and although the unbroken and unmitigated 
the domestic for the first four weeks—then put dowwy l silence he had observed as to our winnings on the odi- 
out to grass at one of her own farms—allow her three | ous night at the gaming-house, raised a suspicion in my 
hundred a year out of her own jointure, and expend the| mind that he was not rolling in riches, as they say, I 
residuum in the purchase of cross-bows, pop-guns, ma-| thought that his abstinence from any allusion to that ad- 
gic-lanterns, fire-balloons, and sky-rockets.” ' venture arose very probably from a delicate disinclination 
“A profitable outlay for yourself,” said I, “and a/to awaken in my mind the recollections inseparable from 
pleasing prospect for Mrs. Haines.” |the occurrences of that evening. As we walked along 
“Rely upon it, the scheme is practicable,” said Daly ;}the Strand, Daly did, however, what he had never yet 
“however, we may confer upon it and consider ;—this| done—invite me to dine with him at his lodgings. “ Let 
evening you are engaged at Lady Wolverhampton’s,| us,” said he, “dine late, and we can go together to the 
where, I flatter myself, you will be pleased. She gives a} Wolverhampton aflair—you must put up with what you 


” 


friend, 


and a cow on the staircase—fact—fact, my dear Gurney ; | after I have married my duck in weeds, the amiable 
and if I don’t contrive to make some fun, my name is| mother of your angelic Emma, I will give you—emble- 
not Daly.” | matic of our affection and constancy—turtle, whenever 

«“ Remember the Dods,” said I, “ recollect—I will not! you dutifully come and see us.” 
consent to be made a party to any more practical jokes.” | I, of course, could not object to dine with my friend ; 

« But,” said Daly, “ Lady Wolverhampton’s parties) and accordingly settled the engagement for seven, and 
are nothing but practical jokes themselves. Her fete) we parted, after a somewhat protracted walk, “to meet 
of to-night is a masquerade—at least to as many people} again.” 
as like to assume characters—so that a vast many re-| I confess, the readiness with which he fell into my 
spectable persons who don’t choose to go to her house} views, and the quickness with which he seized the ab- 
without concealment, will be there ineog., much to their| struse points of the testamentary document of the late 
hearts’ delight. I mean to make my appearance, in the] respected head of the Haines, mixed with the sudden re- 
early part of the evening, as a Jew boy, selling macaroon | solution which he appeared to have formed of marrying 
cakes—come in with my basket full of tempting deli-| the dowager, gave me an idea that, although there was 
cacies, which the eager company will snatch away in| something like method in it, madness was the particular 
order to devour, like so many dragons—mum !—there’s| reigning malady under which poor Daly laboured; yet 
fun in that, depend on’t.” | there was so much plausibility in his manner, and so much 

‘The fun of paying for the cakes, and seeing other| real friendship in his professions, that I could not doubt 
people eat them,” said I, his earnestness and good will towards me. 

«'True—” replied Daly ; “but the results—the after-}| | At or about seven, therefore, I proceeded to his lodg- 
wards, as I say—macaroon cakes, ordinarily manufac-| ings, where I found covers for three laid in his sole sitting 
tured, would afford no sport. .Wy man, under proper| room, into which his bed-room opened; in which latter 
inedical superintendence, sprinkles in, with his sugar,| apartment he was occupied, when I reached the scene of 
certain powders of a peculiar quality, which, however) action, dressing. Having heard my arrival, he begged 
salutary, taken now and then, are not usually adminis-| pardon, from the next room, for being so late at his toi- 
tered in a ball room. You'll see a scattering !—poor} let; and told me to amuse myself with the evening 
devils!—the gormandizers will be nicely served—the en-| newspaper until he should have completed it. I impli- 
demic of a Margate-boy will be but a trifle to the indis-! citly obeyed the injunctions of my yet invisible friend, 
position of her Ladyship’s visiters—first one ill, then} who shortly after joined me, finished for the evening, 
another, eh—* si sick omnes.’ ” | with the exception of his neckcloth, the tying on of which 

“My dear Daly,” said I, in a dissuasive tone—— |he reserved for the last moment, lest the indulgence of 

“ Sovez tranguille, mon cher Gilbert,’ interrupted home feelings might in any way disturb the symmetrical 
Daly ; *there’s nothing like fun—what else made the arrangement of his favourite folds. Well do I remember 
effect in Berners street?’ Tam the man—/J did it; sent a the nervous anxiety with which men, in those days, stu- 
lord mayor in state, to release impressed seamen—phi-| died the art of tying the cravat; and I recollect a friend 
losophers and sages to look at children with two heads! of mine who had prov.ded himself with no less than four 
a-piece—piano-fortes by dozens, and coal wagons by to experimentalise upon, who spoiled them all in the 
scores—two thousand five hundred raspberry tarts from! putting on, and was actually obliged to wait at an inn on 
half-a-hundred pastry cooks—a squad of surgeons—a_ the Portsmouth road, in the neighbourhood of the house 
battalion of physicians, and a legion of apothecaries— | to which he was going, when dressed, while his servant 
lovers to see sweethearts; ladies to find lovers—uphol-' travelled to town in a post-chaise and four, and returned 
sterers to furnish houses, and architects to build them—) with a fresh supply. 
gigs, doz-carts, and glass-coaches, enough to convey half} «I expect a man to meet you,” said Daly, “who will 
the freeholders of Middlesex to Brentford—nay, I dis-' go with us to Lady Wolverhampton’s—where you know 








Jonkanoo general for her dignity balls—and you wilf 
see me in my element there. As Dr. Cauliflower the 
puttyheaded physician says, I ought always to have my 
jacket ready to tumble in—thank my stars, Gurney, | 
can tumble without one~I admit I lead my Dow Wolf 
a deuce of a life, but she loves me. I catch lions for her 
—-which is a prodigious merit in her eyes.” 

« Catch lions,” said I, staring like a fool. 

“ Exactly,” replied Daly. “One of them feeds here 
to-day—a Count Stickenmeyer, a very distinguished 
person in his way.” 

« And what is that ?” said I, 

“ Why, faith, I hardly know,” said Daly; “he has 
had one empress and two queens desperately in love with 
him—has killed divers and sundry of his friends in duels, 
and by such traits—endearing to the female heart—has 
worked his name into a glorious notoriety. In these 
warlike times, a foreigner, not an émigré, is a great 
catch, and he is here on some diplomatic business; ergo, 
the Dow Wolf would have him. I have seen a good 
deal of him during his stay here ; and so I am to be lea. 
der of the bear. He has one peculiarity—he cannot 
speak six words of English—but he talks it as fluently as 
either of us; you'll see how, in a moment after he ar. 
rives ;—upon the principle of living from hand to mouth, 
he makes his words as he wents them; the consequence 
is, a jargon of the most extraordinary character, which 
he firmly believes to be English; and which, more ex- 
traordinary still, answers every purpose of the most re- 
fined study of our embarrassing language.” 

Scarcely had Daly finished his description of his 
friend, when he arrived; and having introduced him to 
me, Daly proceeded to order dinner forthwith. 

“ Well, my dear count,” said Daly, “what news? any 
more conquests ?” 

The moment I had time to contemplate the count’s 
features, I recognised, with no very pleasurable feelings, 
one of the faces which, some months before, had flitted 
before my half-seeing, double-seeing eyes at the gaming- 
house. This did not prejudice me much in his favour, I 
admit. 

« No news,” said the count; “none—de unnooseabi- 
lity of de week is quite observationable—dat is, by de 
stopupishness of de communications from de controver- 
sialness of de continental postability.”’ , 
Daly looked at me after this curious specimen of our 
native language, aiding the expressiveness of his counte- 
nance by a wink—I acknowledged the attention by a 
slight nod, apprehensive lest the count should observe his 
bye-play, and add him to the number of victims, who, 
according to his account, had suffered by his sword, like 
so many larks on a spit; however, the count’s vanity on 
the proficiency he had made in our language secured 
him, as I afterwards found, from any chance of discovery. 
«“ You have been some time in England?” said I, in- 
quiringly. 

« Ah, ah,” said the count, “so you guess from de per- 
fectability of my tong; I declare, I haf qvite lost my own 
tong in de acquisitionness of Angleish, and my country- 
men to whom I give rencounterance in de assemblations, 
stare to find what impetuousness of perfectation I have 
to spike a foreign tong, so as to be always miscompre- 
hended for natif.” 

“T declare,” said Daly, “I should have fancied, if not 
an Englishman, that you had spent the greatest part of 
your life amongst us.” 

“ You are too flattersome, Dally,” replied the count; 
“some people haf an aptiverousness to de possession of 
tongs—tar excellecizing; others whose condensability of 
faculty is diversified into a ramificationness of stoddy to 
generalize, what you call de universality of accomplices- 
ment.” 

“Clearly,” said Daly. 

“Yes,” said the count, “a sort of pollyglottability 
which is foreign to de desiration of dose who have some 
diversationizing of mind regardful to objects quite anti- 
podistical to de oders.” 

I confess I was very much relieved from the difficulty 
I had of preserving my gravity by the appearance of 
Daly’s servant with the dinner, which, in the first in- 


which were put down—Daly seating himself on one side 
of the table, and placing us at either end of it. The 





patched even Royalty itself on an errand to a respectable, I have the entrée. 





I am her pet-plaything—a sort of covers removed, we found before us a remarkably deli- 


stance, consisted of two dishes, one larger than the other, ' 
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